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PREFACE. 


In  writing  these  pages  I have  been  actuated 
by  a desire  to  lay  before  the  public  certain 
aspects  in  which  the  dog  is  fitted  to  perform 
invaluable  services  for  man. 

While  being  anxious  to  show  what  the 
dog  can  do,  I wish  also  to  state  plainly  what 
he  cannot  do.  In  connection  with  police 
and  ambulance  dogs,  a great  deal  has  been 
written  that  is  either  greatly  exaggerated 
or  else  totally  untrue.  I have  therefore 
been  extremely  careful  to  adhere  to  what 
I have  seen  and  proved  to  be  actual  facts 
during  my  years  of  training  experience,  and 
also  in  my  investigations  abroad. 

I send  out  this  book  with  the  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  win  many  friends  for 
one  of  God’s  noblest  creations — the  Dog. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Dogs  for  Attack  and  Defence. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  extraordinary  characteristics  of  the  dog 
— his  watchfulness,  docility,  the  acuteness 
of  his  senses,  his  affection  for  mankind,  and 
his  speed — enable  him  to  be  of  immense 
value  for  military  purposes,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  dogs  therein  can  hardly  be 
called  an  invention  of  modern  times.  Far 
back  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  we  gather 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  dog  as  an 
auxiliary  in  war  was  known,  and  to  the 
ancients  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
trained  dogs  in  this  connection.  They  used 
them  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  attack. 
The  war-dog  of  to-day,  in  consequence  of 
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a completely  different  method  of  warfare, 
has  to  fulfil  totally  different  duties,  and 
as  an  agent  of  actual  attack  he  is  out  of 
the  question ; but  we  can  still  use  his 
detective  and  protective  qualities,  not  only 
in  war,  but  in  numberless  other  paths  of 
life  as  well. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  re- 
call a few  of  the  historical  dates  referring 
to  the  many-sided  use  of  war-dogs  and 
the  numerous  people  who  used  them  in 
days  gone  by. 

Plutarch  and  Pliny  both  mention  war- 
dogs  in  their  writings.  At  the  siege  of 
Mantinea,  Agesilaus  employed  dogs ; also 
Cambyses,  in  his  campaign  in  Egypt, 
400Q  b.c. 

.Eneas  mentions  dogs  as  being  used  to 
carry  despatches  in  their  collars.  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huns,  used  to  keep  enormous 
dogs  to  guard  his  camps.  Pling,  King  of 
the  Garamantes,  only  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  throne  with  the  help  of  a band  of 
dogs  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  defence 
of  his  camp.  The  Roman  people  also 
made  use  of  these  animals  for  the  defence 
of  their  ramparts.  It  was  the  custom  to 
make  dogs  with  good  scenting  powers  lie 
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in  the  towers,  who,  scenting  the  enemy- 
in  the  distance,  barked  at  his  approach, 
and  thus  gave  warning  to  the  garrison. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  war-dog  often 
appears  defending  convoys  and  luggage, 
and  dogs  clad  in  mail  with  scythes  and 
projecting  spikes  were  used  to  distract 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  bring  confusion 
to  his  ranks. 

Then,  coming  to  later  times,  when  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  at  war 
with  France,  our  Henry  VIII.  sent  him 
400  war-dogs,  each  “ garnished  with  good 
yron  collers.”  And  so  splendidly  did  these 
British  dogs  fight,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Valencia  Charles  V.  was  delighted  with 
their  prowess,  for  they  not  only  fought 
the  enemy  but  routed  the  enemy’s  dogs, 
and  he  held  up  these  canine  warriors  as 
examples  to  his  Spanish  soldiers. 

Philip  of  Spain  issued  contracts  that 
dogs  who  came  round  the  doors  of  Mount 
Philip  and  Fort  Etole  were  to  get  food, 
and  these  were  used  as  sentinels  for  the 
towns.  The  dogs  barked  with  so  much 
strength  that  the  garrison  was  well  warned. 
If  detachments  went  out  in  parties,  the 
dogs  preceded  them,  and  discovered  all  the 
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ambuscades  of  the  enemy  or  indicated  the 
road  they  followed  after  having  been  beaten. 

Christopher  Columbus  used  dogs  to  track 
the  Indians,  and  in  this  connection  two  of 
these  animals,  Bercillo  and  Leoncillo,  have 
remained  celebrated  for  their  bravery. 

In  a battle  against  the  Indians,  the 
celebrated  navigator  mentions  200  foot- 
soldiers,  20  horsemen,  and  20  bloodhounds  ; 
and  the  successors  of  these  dogs  in  later 
times  were  used,  and  helped,  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  Frederick  the  Great  ordered 
Field-Marshal  Keith,  who  was  a Scotsman, 
to  supply  him  with  collies  for  sentry  work  ; 
and  the  Turks  used  dogs  in  1779  in  their 
campaign,  and  in  the  siege  of  Dubnitza 
these  animals  put  the  Austrian  patrols 
to  flight. 

Napoleon  himself  thought  of  using  dogs 
in  warfare.  “ They  ought  to  have  at  Alex- 
andria,” wrote  Bonaparte  to  Marmont  on 
the  21st  January  1799,  “a  large  number 
of  dogs,  which  can  easily  make  use  of 
by  fastening  a jarge  number  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  ydur  walls.” 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  well-known 
dog  Moustache,  who  was  famous  in  nearly 
all  the  wars  of  the  Consulate.  During  the 
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campaign  in  Italy  in  1800,  a detachment  of 
Austrians  sheltering  in  the  valley  of  Balbo 
advanced  by  night  to  surprise  the  French, 
and  perhaps  would  have  succeeded  but  for 
this  vigilant  dog,  who  gave  the  alarm  by 
his  bark. 

Some  time  after,  Moustache  tracked  an 
Austrian  spy,  who  got  into  the  French  camp 
by  means  of  a disguise.  At  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  he  saved  the  flag  of  his  regiment. 
The  flag  - bearer  had  just  fallen  dead : 
Moustache  seized  with  his  teeth  the  glorious 
rag,  covered  with  blood,  tore  it  from  the 
hands  of  an  Austrian  who  had  already  got 
hold  of  it,  and  carried  it  back  to  his 
company.  As  a reward  for  this  brave 
action,  Moustache  was  decorated  by  Field- 
Marshal  Lannes. 

In  1882,  during  the  second  blockade  of 
Athens,  the  Grecians  attempted  to  scale  the 
ramparts  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  to 
penetrate  by  surprise  into  the  Acropolis. 
This  daring  plan  failed  from  a circumstance 
of  which  nobody  had  considered.  The  dogs 
of  Athens  are  very  numerous,  and  warned 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unaccustomed  sounds. 

During  the  war  in  America,  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  they  were 
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also  used,  and  it  was  really  from  this  war 
that  the  Germans  got  the  idea  of  starting 
them  with  their  army,  and  dogs  did  duty 
on  both  sides  as  sentries  and  scouts  in  the 
war  of  1870.  In  the  Russo -Turkish  war 
they  were  also  employed  by  both  armies. 
In  the  chapter  on  “ Dogs  for  Military 
Purposes  ” I shall  show  the  place  that  the 
dog  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  warfare 
of  modern  times,  and  how  his  services  are 
being  gradually  more  and  more  recognised 
and  placed  on  a scientific  basis. 

In  many  ways  the  dog  has  been  used 
through  the  ages  for  the  protection  of 
civilian  life,  but  not  on  any  organised 
principle,  although  we  do  read  that  in  1770 
the  town  of  St  Malo  started  a regular 
system  of  police  - dogs.  Certainly  in  the 
middle  ages,  before  any  regular  system  of 
police  was  in  force,  the  bloodhound  was 
a recognised  aid  for  detecting  escaped 
criminals,  and  nearly  every  village  of  any 
size  had  its  trained  hound.  It  may  be 
interesting  here  to  remark  on  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  bloodhound ; in  fact,  his 
history  is  lost  in  very  remote  times. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  obtain  definite 
news  concerning  his  written  history  from 
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the  Abbey  of  St  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes, 
to  which  the  hounds  were  imported  by  St 
Hubert,  from  Southern  Gaul,  about  the 
sixth  century ; but  there  are  nevertheless 
evidences  that,  previous  to  this,  he  was 
imported  into  Gaul  from  Britain.  To  quote 
from  a treatise  on  the  subject — 

“From  1220  to  1798,  the  Chief  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Hubert,  in  Ardennes,  sent 
annually  to  the  King  of  France  three 
couples  of  St  Hubert  hounds,  which  were 
used  in  the  royal  kennels.  In  France,  on 
St  Hubert’s  day  (Nov.  3rd),  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  priest  to  bless  separately 
the  oldest  member  of  the  hunt,  the  oldest 
horse,  and  the  oldest  hound ; and  the  priest 
attached  a red  rosette  to  the  buttonhole  of 
the  man,  to  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  to 
the  collar  of  the  hound. 

“Dr  Keys,  between  1550  and  1589, 
describes  the  bloodhound  of  that  period  as 
the  ‘ greater  sort,’  which  serve  to  hunt, 
having  ‘ lippes  of  large  syze,  and  ears 
of  no  small  length,  do  not  only  chace  the 
beast  while  it  liveth,  but  being  dead  by 
any  manner  of  casualty,  make  recours  to 
the  place  where  it  layeth.’ 

“ After  which  fact  it  is  but  modern  news 
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to  state  that  the  bloodhound  was  reintro- 
duced into  Britain  by  a good  sportsman, 
William  the  Conqueror.  Later,  he  was 
known  as  the  English  Bloodhound,  not  on 
account  of  his  thirst  for  blood,  but  for  his 
pure  breeding,  the  same  as  we  speak  of  a 
pure-bred  horse.” 

In  a later  chapter  I shall  show  how  the 
instincts  of  bloodhounds  and  all  dogs  can  be 
usefully  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Dogs  for  Police  Service  as  used 
Abroad. 

In  the  last  chapter  I reviewed  the  place 
that  the  dog  has  taken  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  the  centuries  that  have 
intervened  since  we  first  hear  of  any  men- 
tion of  dogs  in  history  at  all ; and  now 
I come  to  modern  times,  when  “ the  friend 
of  man  ” looms  so  largely  in  the  horizon 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  strange  at  this 
period,  when  the  qualities  of  the  dog  were 
never  more  highly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated, that  he  has  been  least  used  for 
the  practical  service  of  man.  Certainly 
shepherds,  drovers,  and  sportsmen  would 
find  their  work  at  a standstill  did  they 
not  have  the  use  of  dogs ; but,  as  I am 
about  to  show  in  this  book,  there  are  other 
immense  fields  of  usefulness  in  which  a dog 
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can  take  a part,  and  in  which  no  human 
being,  and  no  mechanical  contrivance,  can 
in  any  way  do  so  well. 

I will  first  speak  of  dogs  in  connection 
with  police  work.  About  fifteen  years  ago, 
a few  far-seeing  people  on  the  Continent 
perceived  the  invaluable  assistance  w7hich 
dogs,  trained  on  an  organised  basis,  might 
render  to  the  police.  They  commenced 
training  those  dogs  which  happened  to 
come  easiest  to  their  hand,  and,  with  their 
usual  enterprise  and  thoroughness,  the 
foreign  police  officials  were  quick  to  give 
' encouragement,  and,  furthermore,  to  hold 
out  inducement  to  additional  endeavour. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent  the  work  has 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  As  I 
have  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  canine  aid 
had  already  been  recognised  in  the  German 
Army,  and  had  been  organised  to  a certain 
extent  for  years  previous  to  the  period  of 
which  I write ; but  for  police  work,  it  may 
be  said  that  Belgium,  and  more  especially 
the  town  of  Ghent,  led  the  way  in  putting 
the  police-dogs  on  a working  basis.  It  may 
be  interesting  here  to  quote  a letter  from 
the  chief  of  police  in  that  town  to  the 
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local  mayor,  when  asking  permission  for 
the  town  to  use  the  dogs.  In  it  are  set 
forth  very  clearly  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  use  of  dogs  from  the  police- 
man’s point  of  view. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  permitted  me  to  use  all 
means  of  experimenting  with  a night-service  of 
dogs.  In  presenting  you  my  request  for  this 
service,  I had  in  view  the  number  of  police  doing 
duty  in  the  outer  zone  and  the  wood  quarters.  If 
we  had  increased  the  number  of  police  it  would 
have  been  a serious  expense.  Besides,  I am  not 
certain  that  a night  policeman,  who  is  acting  in 
the  suburbs,  far  from  any  help  whatever,  dare  in- 
tervene when  he  sees  a crime  committed  by  several 
criminals.  He  cannot  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
criminals,  after  being  on  duty  for  several  hours. 
The  criminal  who  has  been  meditating  a crime 
dresses  himself  in  a manner  to  be  working  as 
lightly  as  possible  in  case  of  flight.  A dog  works 
a long  time  on  duty  cheerfully,  and  he  is  able  to 
follow  a fugitive  much  more  rapidly  than  a man. 
The  dog  is  equipped  with  qualities  of  scent  and 
hearing,  and  can  easily  get  into  any  place  and 
examine  it  without  his  presence  being  suspected, 
and  thus  surprise  the  criminal,  when  the  police- 
man in  searching  would  probably  be  heard.  If 
the  burglar,  thanks  to  his  agility,  succeeds  in 
jumping  over  an  obstacle  or  swimming  away,  a 
dog  can  stop  him ; the  policeman  would  be  ham- 
pered because  of  his  heavy  uniform,  and  perhaps  he 
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could  not  swim.  What  I am  anxious  to  do  is  to 
fulfil  as  completely  as  possible  this  want,  so  as  to 
prevent  crimes.  Of  course,  I do  not  hope  to  pre- 
vent all  crimes — that  would  be  an  impossibility; 
we  can  only  unite  all  our  efforts  in  hindering 
them.  And  here  one  might  ask  the  question  as  to 
the  night-dog — Is  he  able  to  do  this  ? The  reports 
which  you  find  attached  answer  this  question.  I 
am  certain  that  in  the  future,  when  the  service  of 
night-dogs  is  organised,  it  will  be  still  more  brilliant. 
We  commenced  with  three  dogs  aged  one  year,  then 
we  added  two  more,  and  then  we  increased  to  ten, 
and  should  our  ten  dogs  do  good  duty,  the  Municipal 
Council  will  soon  increase  the  number  of  dogs  to 
sixteen;  and  as  I hope  this  request  will  be  taken 
up,  I propose  to  assign  three  dogs  to  other  districts. 
The  future  will  tell  us  if  we  should  increase  our 
dogs.  If  the  results  continue  as  satisfactory  as  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present,  the  administration  will 
not  have  to  make  any  more  monetary  sacrifices  for 
more  policemen  for  night  duty.  — I remain,  yours 
faithfully,  Van  Wesenmael. 

The  Municipal  Council  agreed  to  the 
proposition  made,  and  up  to  this  time 
sixty-nine  dogs  are  doing  duty  in  the  town 
of  Ghent. 

As  examples  of  what  these  dogs  can 
accomplish  I quote  the  following : — 

Policeman  Lalloue,  a well-known  author- 
ity on  police-dogs,  writes  : “ One  afternoon, 
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being  on  duty  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  I 
perceived  a man  fishing.  He  tried  to  hide 
himself.  I challenged  him,  asking  him  to 
come  near  me  and  give  me  his  name  and 
address,  having  told  him  who  I was.  The 
only  answer  I got — he  went  farther  out 
into  the  water  and  threw  some  large  stones 
at  me.  I made  no  hesitation  then,  and 
slipped  my  two  dogs,  Hector  and  Horace. 
These  dogs  made  him  soon  leave  the 
water,  so  I had  no  difficulty  in  arresting 
him.” 

Here  are  one  or  two  cases  in  Ghent : — 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a burglary 
took  place  in  a bakery.  A short  distance 
off  a policeman  saw  the  man  escaping. 

He  took  off  the  muzzle  of  his  dog  and 
sent  him  in  pursuit  of  the  escaping  man. 

The  dog  set  off  at  full  gallop,  caught  up 
the  burglar,  jumped  at  him,  and  held  him 
until  the  arrival  of  the  policeman. 

In  the  month  of  October  a policeman 
was  on  his  beat,  accompanied  by  his  dog. 

Five  men  began  pillaging  a wine-shop  in 
the  vicinity.  Immediately  the  policeman 
set  off  with  his  dog.  The  dog  seized  one 
of  them  by  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the 
rest  at  once  took  to  flight,  leaving  their 
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companion  shrieking  with  pain.  But  they 
had  counted  without  the  dog.  He  set  off 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and,  fearing  the  teeth 
of  the  dog,  they  stopped  in  their  flight, 
and  so  frightened  were  they  that,  without 
hesitation,  the  four  of  them  marched  off 
to  the  police  station. 

Another  case  in  January.  A policeman 
surprised  some  people  stealing  rabbits. 
They  ran  away,  and  one  of  them  tried  to 
escape  across  the  canal,  but  the  dog  jumped 
into  the  water  and  seized  him.  Another 
case  : when  a policeman  was  attacked  with 
bricks,  he  slipped  his  dog  on  the  perpetrator, 
who  was  so  terrified  that  he  immediately 
surrendered. 

So  successful  was  the'  scheme  in  Ghent 
that  the  system  spread  to  other  towns  in 
Belgium,  and  almost  simultaneously  to  Ger- 
many. Brunswick,  Hildesheim,  and  many 
other  towns  quickly  started  the  dogs,  and 
their  example  spread  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
to  other  large  towns  in  Germany.  I should 
like  here  to  mention  my  own  connection 
with  the  subject.  Understanding  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  seeing  the  tremendous 
influence  for  good  that  was  lying  untouched 
in  our  country,  in  the  winter  of  1909  I went 
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abroad  to  investigate  the  system  of  organisa- 
tion obtaining  in  the  police-dog  establish- 
ments abroad.  I may  add  that  I had,  eleven 
years  previously,  already  visited  Germany 
with  much  the  same  object  in  view, — that 
is  to  say,  to  inquire  into  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  German  Army  for  training 
dogs  for  military  services ; and  that  during 
the  intervening  years  since  my  first  visit, 
I had  been  engaged  in  training  dogs  for 
military  purposes,  with  which  subject  I shall 
deal  in  a subsequent  chapter.  I was  there- 
fore enabled  to  go  with  a very  good  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  after  the  years 
of  experience  I had  myself  obtained  from 
training  dogs. 

I first  visited  Belgium,  and  started  my 
investigations  in  Brussels.  I discovered 
here  that  I had  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  the  official  police  - dog  and  the 
amateur  police -dog,  or,  as  the  officials  call 
it,  the  “ circus-dog.”  The  latter  are  those 
dogs  which  are  trained  by  private  people 
for  purposes  of  sale.  Encouragement  is 
given  by  dog-show  committees  for  displays 
of  dogs  thus  privately  trained,  with  the 
object  of  attracting  the  general  public  and 
increasing  the  gate  receipts.  These  dogs 
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are  trained  to  do  numerous  tricks,  such  as 
jumping  over  hurdles,  climbing  ladders,  &c. 
Official  police-dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
rarely  shown  in  public,  and  they  are  not  ex- 
pected or  asked  to  do  these  tricks,  although 
one  or  two  are  thus  trained  for  showing  off. 
They  are  merely  supposed  to  hold,  and 
attack  if  necessary,  an  escaping  criminal,  or 
when  the  latter  is  attacking  the  policeman. 
They  also  require  to  have  good  scenting 
powers,  and  they  are  of  a suspicious  and 
savage  disposition.  I myself  tested  their 
powers  as  regards  their  biting  propensities, 
and  had  the  dog  not  been  muzzled  I should 
have  been  torn  to  pieces.  Another  thing  I 
found  it  very  necessary  to  be  on  guard 
against,  as  an  inquirer,  was  the  extravagant 
claims  made  in  many  cases  for  the  tracking 
powers  of  the  police-dogs.  In  my  opinion, 
those  persons  who  embroider  so  largely  the 
tales  of  what  the  dogs  can  do  in  the  tracking 
line,  defeat  the  object  they  have  in  view,  as 
any  person  who  understands  dogs  will  see  at 
once  that  many  of  the  stories  told  are  quite 
impossible.  Being  anxious  to  investigate 
this  side  of  the  work,  I tested  it  in  several 
towns  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  I ran 
trails  with  the  object  of  the  dogs  tracking 
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me ; but  I found  that  they  were  lamentably 
deficient  in  tracking  powers,  and  that  they 
were  rarely  able  to  find  me  at  all.  Al- 
though there  are  exceptional  dogs  here  and 
there  in  Germany  which  have  won  good 
records  for  themselves  in  tracking  crime, 
still  there  is  much  written  that  is  of  a very 
exaggerated  nature,  amounting  at  times  to 
undoubted  untruths.  In  connection  with 
this  regrettable  side  of  the  subject,  I must 
mention  another  pitfall  to  the  inquirer. 
There  are  many  hand  - books  which  are 
published  abroad,  generally  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  various  police  - dog  societies, 
dealing  with  the  monthly  or  annual  work 
of  the  dogs  in  different  towns.  Many  of 
the  stories  told  in  these  books  illustrating 
the  tracking  powers  of  dogs  should  be 
received  with  extreme  caution.  It  would 
be  as  well,  in  describing  the  work  of  police- 
dogs,  that  the  exact  truth  as  to  their 
capabilities  should  be  stated  without  ex- 
aggeration. These  capabilities  are  so  ex- 
cellent and  unapproachable  as  it  is,  that 
they  do  not  require  any  other  praise  than 
they  can  receive  with  honesty. 

My  inquiries  took  me  to  Berlin,  where 
I found  that  the  chief  of  the  Police -Dog 
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Section,  Major  Klein,  held  an  exceedingly 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  dogs,  and  I 
append  a letter  I received  from  the  Chief 
of  Police  in  Berlin  on  the  same  subject : — 

I have  the  honour  to  state  that  for  three  years 
dogs  have  been  attached  to  the  Berlin  police,  and 
have  shown  themselves  excellent  trackers  in  the 
interests  of  the  criminal  police,  and  have  followed 
tracks  of  criminals  so  that  the  police  have  been  able 
to  apprehend  them.  The  number  of  cases  is  too  large 
for  description,  but  I will  only  repeat  that  the  dogs, 
by  the  excellence  of  their  work,  have  caused  the 
arrest  of  murderers  and  burglars,  also  the  location 
of  suicides  and  missing. 

Yon  Stubenrauch, 

President  of  Berlin  Police. 


The  German  Police  Gazette  says  : “Not 
only  do  the  police-dogs  decrease  crime,  but 
their  presence  has  a strong  moral  effect,  and 
bad  characters  avoid  towns  where  police-dogs 
are  kept.  In  towns  where  these  dogs  are 
kept,  petty  theft  has  almost  disappeared, 
and  a great  sense  of  security  is  given 
to  the  inhabitants.” 

In  German  courts  the  work  of  the  dogs  is 
taken  as  contributory  evidence,  and  in  a 
murder  trial  that  was  going  on  while  I was 
in  Berlin  it  was  shown  that  the  police-dog 
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had  run  a cold  trail  from  the  scene  of  the 
murder  to  the  railway  station.  This  evidence 
coincided  with  the  fact  that  the  suspect  had 
been  seen  to  leave  by  train. 


THE  “EXECUTIVE”  DOG. 

Before  going  any  farther,  I would  like  to 
explain  the  two  different  kinds  of  dog  that 
are  used  with  the  police  abroad.  The  first 
that  I will  deal  with  is  the  “ Executive  ” 
dog — that  is,  the  dog  which  accompanies 
the  policeman  on  his  night  duty. 

His  duties  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  give  warning  of  anything  unusual 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

the  policeman. 

2.  To  guard  the  policeman  against 

attack. 

3.  To  capture  and  hold  escaping  crimi- 

nals. 

He  should  not  be  expected  to  run  cold 
trails,  but  he  must  act  as  a scout  in  lonely 
roads,  in  gardens  of  suburban  houses,  in 
parks  and  all  lonely  places.  He  has  to  be 
of  an  exceedingly  savage  and  suspicious 
nature,  capable  of  tracking  the  particularly 
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desperate  type  of  ruffian  which  infests  so 
many  foreign  towns. 

In  conversation  with  Major  Klein,  he  in- 
formed me  that  these  executive  dogs  had 
made  a complete  clearance  of  dangerous 
characters  frequenting  their  quarter  at  night. 
Under  his  kind  direction  I was  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false 
in  the  accounts  of  German  police  - dogs, 
and  in  turning  over  the  official  records  he 
remarked,  “ Outside  reports  may  lie,  and 
frequently  do,  but  these  never.” 


THE  “CRIMINAL  TRACKING”  DOG. 

Then  there  is  the  “Criminal  Tracking” 
dog,  with  which  many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned reports  deal.  These  are  dogs  which 
are  found  to  be  gifted  with  especially  good 
scenting  powers,  and  which  are  capable  of 
running  cold  trails.  The  ordinary  execu- 
tive dog  — that  is,  the  night  policeman’s 
patrol-dog — must  have  a good  nose,  so  as 
to  detect  any  person  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood ; but  it  is  when  the  criminal 
has  got  clear  away  that  the  criminal 
tracking  dog  is  called  in.  These  dogs 
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are  kept  at  different  centres,  and  are  tele- 
phoned for  in  cases  of  emergency.  They 
are  taken  by  rail  or  motor  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  and  put  on  the  trail  of  the  sus- 
pect. There  are  wonderful  instances  in 
Germany  where  dogs  have  been  of  great  use 
to  the  police  in  tracking  criminals  who  have 
escaped,  and  I was  enabled  to  investigate 
many  cases  and  to  find  that,  if  the  dog 
is  brought  to . the  scene  soon  enough  after 
the  crime  is  committed,  he  has  certainly 
tracked  down  the  criminals  when  all  other 
means  have  failed.  The  wild  tales,  however, 
of  criminals  being  tracked  days  after  the 
crime  has  been  committed,  or  through 
crowded  streets,  may  be  styled  unvarnished 
lies. 

One  great  service  which  the  foreign  police 
are  quick  to  recognise  from  the  work  of 
these  tracking  dogs  is  this — namely,  that 
even  if  the  animal  does  not  succeed  in  run- 
ning his  quarry  to  ground,  and  in  fact,  after 
going  a certain  distance,  loses  the  line  al- 
together, still  it  has  been  found  that,  by 
obtaining  the  direction  in  which  the  criminal 
has  gone,  this  evidence,  together  with  other 
facts,  often  goes  towards  a quicker  appre- 
hension of  the  fugitive,  and  a sidelight 
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thus  obtained  has  often  led  to  the  piecing 
together  of  important  links. 

Every  encouragement  is  given  in  Germany 
to  the  work  of  police -dog  training  in  all 
its  branches.  The  Crown  Prince  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  it,  and  I may  mention 
that  the  municipal  authorities  in  Berlin, 
during  the  month  of  February  1910,  voted 
a sum  of  27,000  marks  for  the  increase 
in  the  training  establishment  of  that  city. 
Over  600  towns  in  Germany  at  the  present 
moment  use  these  dogs,  and  I was  informed 
that  in  large  cities  crime  had  fallen  on  an 
average  35  per  cent  since  their  introduction, 
while  in  smaller  towns  the  effect  had  been 
practically  to  extinguish  crime. 

Finding  I had  gathered  all  there  was  to 
be  learned  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  I 
passed  on  to  France,  and  taking  Paris  as 
my  base,  I was  enabled  to  inquire  into 
the  service  of  police  - dogs  which,  owing 
to  M.  Lepine’s  energy  and  foresight,  has 
been  embodied.  I inspected  the  kennels  at 
Neuilly,  and  the  police  officials  were  most 
courteous  in  affording  me  every  facility  in 
testing  the  dogs.  The  Paris  police  - dogs 
are  distinctly  “ tough  customers.”  Their 
energies  are  directed  for  the  most  part 
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against  the  worst  type  of  criminal  — the 
low,  skulking,  murderous,  Parisian  Apache. 
These  wretches  haunt  the  Bois  and  Boule- 
vards after  dark,  and  attack,  rob,  and  often 
murder  defenceless  passers  - by.  The  police 
are  in  constant  danger  from  the  kni\es  or 
pistols  of  these  ruffians,  and  in  one  of  the 
police  stations  I saw  a long  list,  tabulated 
up  to  date,  giving  particulars  of  the 
murders  and  mutilations  of  unfortunate 
police  constables  while  in  pursuit  of  these 
terrible  outlaws.  Therefore  the  Parisian 
police  - dog  is  one  of  a peculiarly  savage 
disposition,  and  much  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  this  side  of  his  nature  than  to  any 
qualities  of  tracking.  He  has  to  rush  in 
and  protect  the  policeman  in  the  face  of 
pistol-shots,  and  must  seize  and  hold  the 
escaping  criminal. 


BREEDS  IN  USE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

These  Parisian  police-dogs,  which  entirely 
come  under  the  heading  of  executive  dogs, 
and  are  not  expected  to  do  much  in  the 
tracking  line,  are  of  a large  and  heavy  type. 
No  particular  breed  is  held  to,  but  any  dog 
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possessing  the  necessary  determination  of 
character  and  of  the  requisite  weight  is 
used.  They  are  mostly  cross-bred  sheep- 
dogs. In  Belgium  the  native  sheep-dog  is 
largely  employed.  These  are  prick  - eared, 
medium-sized  dogs,  of  a rather  smooth  coat. 
Germany  favours  a considerable  variety  of 
breeds.  Sheep  - dogs,  Doberman  Pinsher 
dogs,  which  are  in  appearance  like  large 
black  - and  - tan  terriers,  and  Airedales,  are 
largely  used.  The  last  are  imported  from 
England.  For  the  criminal  tracking  work, 
those  dogs,  from  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
ferent breeds,  which  display  the  best  scent- 
ing powers,  are  set  aside. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Police=dogs  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  “EXECUTIVE”  AND  THE  “CRIMINAL 
TRACKING”  DOG. 

Having  acquired  much  food  for  reflection 
from  my  travels  among  the  foreign  police- 
dog  establishments,  I returned  home  to 
continue  my  own  training  work,  in  which 
for  years  I had  been  engrossed.  I had 
seen  much  that  was  excellent  abroad,  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  methods 
of  organisation,  kennelling,  &c.,  and  I shall 
always  remain  imbued  with  respect  for  the 
thoroughness,  the  attention  to  detail,  and 
the  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  foreign 
police  officials.  Having  made  a study  of 
the  criminal  abroad,  and  the  dog  most  suit- 
able to  cope  with  him,  I turned  the  same 
attention  to  our  own  shores.  Here  I found 
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the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  First 
of  all,  except  in  the  lowest  parts  of  our  very 
largest  towns,  we  are  not  cursed  to  the  same 
extent  with  the  Apache.  Certainly  under 
the  name  of  hooligan  we  have  a murderous 
scoundrel,  who  renders  our  constables’  night- 
beat  in  the  slums  a dangerous  one ; but,  as 
a whole,  the  type  of  criminal  which  we  suffer 
from  most  is  one  that,  having  done  the  deed 
as  cunningly  as  possible,  makes  off  as  fast 
as  he  can ; and  in  these  days,  in  our  populous 
island,  means  of  transit  are  so  frequent,  that 
every  facility  offers  itself  for  evading  detec- 
tion and  pursuit,  without  coming  to  grips 
with  the  police  at  all.  All  these  facilities 
of  escape — trains,  trams,  motors,  &c. — render 
the  criminal’s  work  doubly  easy,  and  the 
record  of  offences  against  property  is  every 
year  an  increasingly  terrible  one.  In  a 
recent  case  it  transpired  that,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London  alone,  over  17,000  persons 
were  estimated  as  earning  their  livelihood 
by  marauding  the  suburban  districts.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Owing  to  so  much  want  and 
misery,  difficulty  in  obtaining  honest  work, 
and  many  other  causes,  men  are  driven  des- 
perate, and,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  do 
not  stay  their  hand  at  assault  and  murder 
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in  order  to  obtain  what  they  want.  Thus 
the  policeman’s  work  is  becoming  daily  more 
arduous,  and  he  is  often  asked  to  do  the 
impossible. 

So  many  circumstances,  as  I have  pointed 
out,  being  against  him,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  policeman  can,  without  additional 
aid,  cope  with  the  cunning  and  agility  of  the 
modern  criminal  ? Additional  aid  he  must 
have,  and  this,  I shall  presently  show,  can 
best  be  obtained  from  a dog. 


REASONS  FOR  EMPLOYING  DOGS. 

To  those  who  make  dogs  a study,  unend- 
ing revelations  are  constantly  being  afforded 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  canine  nature. 
The  sagacity  of  the  dog,  his  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  duty,  his  strong  affections  and 
intense  hatreds,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
humour, — all  these  qualities  are  seen  and 
appreciated  by  the  trainer ; and  wise  is  the 
man  who  makes  use  of  them  and  adapts 
them  to  his  own  requirements.  Besides 
these  moral  qualities,  the  dog  is  physically 
well  adapted  to  the  service  of  man,  and 
especially  for  police  work.  He  can  hear 
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sounds  at  a distance  400  yards  greater 
than  can  a man,  and  besides  this,  he  has 
the  sense  of  scent.  Where  a police  con- 
stable is  handicapped  by  darkness,  on  the 
contrary  the  senses  of  the  dog  are  doubly 
acute  at  night ; and  while  sleep  is  apt  to 
overcome  the  man,  the  dog,  while  on 
duty,  is  especially  alert.  He  can  act  as 
a scout ; and  while  the  policeman  is 
patrolling  the  roadway,  the  dog  can  be 
sent  into  gardens,  round  empty  houses  and 
yards,  and,  in  fact,  thoroughly  search  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  for  suspicious 
characters.  Furthermore,  in  pursuing  escap- 
ing criminals,  the  dog’s  speed  is  extremely 
valuable,  as,  where  the  policeman  is  handi- 
capped by  darkness,  by  the  weight  of  his 
uniform,  and  perhaps  from  fatigue  after 
having  been  many  hours  on  duty,  the  canine 
scout  is  easily  able  to  outdistance  the  fugi- 
tive, and  do  good  service  in  holding  him 
until  the  policeman  comes  up  to  complete 
the  capture.  Another  aspect  in  which  good 
use  can  be  made  of  the  dog’s  services,  is  in 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
policeman.  Many  a time,  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  our  gallant  police  constables 
are  led  into  extremely  dangerous  situations. 
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In  fact,  their  position  is,  to  a great  extent, 
defenceless  at  all  times ; and  when  one  is 
attacked  by  two  or  three  ruffians,  his  dog 
can  intervene  with  excellent  results.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
attack  would  be  made  at  all  were  the  police- 
man seen  to  be  accompanied  by  the  dog. 
My  deep  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  our  police  perform  their  duties  makes 
me  all  the  more  desirous  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  this  ready  means  of 
defence.  Finally,  the  employment  of  dogs 
decreases  the  number  of  policemen  required 
on  night  duty. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  the  additional  aid 
required  by  our  police  could  best  be  obtained 
by  employing  dogs,  and  I set  to  work  to 
investigate  which  breeds  obtainable  in  this 
country  were  the  most  suitable  to  our  own 
conditions. 


THE  ENGLISH  “ EXECUTIVE  ” DOG. 

Breeds. — I have  found  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  duties  of  the  police  - dog  in 
this  country,  as  is  done  abroad,  into  two 
parts.  The  two  kinds  of  dogs  are,  the 
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“Executive”  dog  and  the  “ Criminal  Track- 
ing” dog.  I shall  first  deal  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive dog. 

What  is  required  for  our  executive  dog 
is  a strong,  hardy,  intelligent  animal  of  a 
determined,  but  not  of  a ferocious,  disposi- 
tion ; and  while  not  expected  to  run  cold 
trails,  he  must  have  a good  nose.  He  must 
not  be  too  large  in  size,  neither  must  he  be 
too  small ; and  he  must  be  capable  of  seizing 
and  holding  a man.  He  must  be  faithful  to 
his  master  and  suspicious  of  strangers,  and 
his  nose  and  ears  must  be  of  a high  order. 
All  the  large  breeds,  such  as  mastiffs,  St 
Bernards,  and  Great  Danes,  are  out  of  count. 
First  of  all,  because  they  are  too  heavy, 
and  also  because  they  are  too  scarce,  and 
therefore  too  expensive  to  be  of  practical 
value.  Secondly,  they  would  cost  too  much 
to  feed  ; and  besides  this,  in  the  event  of 
capturing  a criminal  their  administration  of 
punishment  would  be  too  severe.  All  the 
small  breeds  of  terriers,  also,  while  admitting 
their  acuteness  of  hearing  and  intelligence, 
are  not  suitable,  as,  when  in  contact  with 
their  quarry,  they  would  be  too  easily 
damaged  and  shaken  off.  Therefore  we 
come  to  medium  - sized  dogs,  and  under 
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this  heading  are  collies,  retrievers,  sheep- 
dogs, lurchers,  bull-dogs  and  bull -mastiffs, 
and  Airedales.  To  take  collies  first,  these 
are  undoubtedly  in  many  ways  extremely 
suitable.  They  are  very  sharp,  have  good 
hearing,  excellent  scenting  powers,  and  can 
easily  be  trained  to  attack  at  word  of 
command. 

Retrievers  and  sheep-dogs,  too,  possess 
qualities  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  work. 
Lurchers  are  apt  to  be  too  easily  led  astray 
by  game  when  off  the  leash,  and  this  objec- 
tion applies  to  all  sporting-dogs.  Bull-dogs 
and  bull- mastiffs  are  too  slow,  and  also  too 
expensive  to  purchase  in  large  numbers. 
Airedales  afford  ideal  qualities.  They  are 
faithful  to  those  they  know,  but  very  sus- 
picious of  strangers.  Their  coat  is  hard 
and  weather-resisting,  and  they  possess  good 
scenting  and  hearing  powers.  They  are  not 
expensive.  Lastly,  they  are  of  a very  good 
size — but  by  this  I do  not  mean  the  specimen 
which  the  modern  show-bench  has  evolved. 
I have  found  that  the  old-fashioned  heavy 
type,  with  a good  wiry  coat,  is  a particularly 
useful  dog,  and  a dash  of  collie,  sheep-dog, 
bull-mastiff,  or  retriever  in  him  helps  his 
character 
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TRAINING. 

The  first  question  that  confronts  the 
trainer  of  police-dogs  is  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  dog1.  I have  enumerated  those 
most  suitable  breeds,  and  it  is  still  necessary 
that  a very  careful  process  of  sifting  should 
be  carried  out.  It  is  no  use  starting  work 
on  an  unpromising  specimen,  as  much  time 
is  wasted  thereby.  It  is  also  as  well  not  to 
commence  training  any  dog  until  aged  one 
year  or  over,  as  it  is  not  until  this  age  that 
a dog’s  temperament  is  fully  developed  ; and 
besides,  a young  half- grown  pup  may  suc- 
cumb to  distemper.  I find  it  easier  to  train 
these  executive  dogs  after  dark.  They  are 
then  much  more  on  the  alert  and  “ on 
guard.”  The  dog  should  be  taken  on  a lead 
along  a lonely  road,  and  encouraged  to  growl 
at  approaching  strangers.  He  should  also 
be  tied  up  in  a solitary  place  and  taught  to 
bark  at  footsteps  passing  by,  or  at  any 
strange  noises  in  his  vicinity.  It  will  be 
found  that,  if  a suitable  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  breeds  I have  mentioned,  and 
if  the  dog  is  thoroughly  brought  to  understand 
its  protective  duties,  when  it  is  released  in 


One  of  Major  Richardson's  Police  Dogs.  Training  the 
young  dog  to  pursue. 
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pursuit  of  a fugitive  criminal  it  will  act 
as  a sufficient  deterrent  to  escape  until  the 
constable  comes  up  to  complete  the  capture. 


METHOD  OF  EMPLOYING  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DOG. 

The  executive  dogs  are  of  use  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  but  it  is  at  night  that  I 
find  they  are  of  the  greatest  service  and 
that  they  are  capable  of  the  best  work. 

The  dog,  when  used  at  night,  must  rest 
quietly  in  its  kennel  during  the  day,  and 
should  go  out  about  9 or  10  p.m.  with  the 
police  constable  on  night  duty,  and  come 
off  duty  at  6 a.m.  As  far  as  possible, 
each  dog  should  associate  with  the  same 
police  constable,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as,  after  a time,  the  dog  gets 
to  associate  his  services  as  particularly 
applying  to  all  the  “ boys  in  blue,”  and 
extends  his  protecting  qualities  to  each 
one  in  turn.  If  he  is  on  duty  in  the  day- 
time he  must  not  be  expected  to  be  up 
all  night.  It  is  important  that  he  should 
not  be  approached  by  the  constables,  ex- 
cept by  those  in  uniform. 
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METHOD  OF  WORKING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  executive  dog  must  be  equipped 
with  a good  stout  leather  collar,  bearing 
the  word  “ Police  -dog,”  and  the  name  of 
the  police  station  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
should  also  have  a double-swivel  chain,  and 
a waterproof  coat  is  also  necessary  for  it 
for  wet  nights.  When  not  in  use,  this 
coat  must  be  rolled  up  in  such  a manner 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  the  policeman’s 
belt.  A muzzle  is  also  required,  and  this 
should  be  of  the  regulation  wire  pattern. 

The  dog  should  invariably  start  on  its 
beat  on  the  lead,  and  the  policeman  will 
find  that,  as  he  gets  to  know  the  dog,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  understand  from  its 
behaviour  what  is  passing  in  its  mind.  He 
will  soon  notice,  from  the  dog’s  attitude, 
when  anything  suspicious  is  near.  He  must 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  when  to  release 
the  dog  from  the  lead,  and  also  when  to  use 
the  muzzle.  For  instance,  when  using  the 
dog  as  a scout  in  lonely  roads,  parks,  or 
suburban  gardens,  the  dog  must  be  off  the 
lead,  and  it  would  be  well  that  it  should 
then  be  muzzled ; but  when  on  the  lead, 
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while  patrolling  lonely  or  suspicious  places, 
and  when  it  might  at  any  moment  be  re- 
quired to  use  its  teeth  for  a definite  purpose, 
it  need  not  wear  a muzzle.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  that  it  should  wear  a muzzle  when 
off  the  chain  is,  that  it  cannot  then  pick  up 
poison.  When  on  the  lead,  and  unmuzzled, 
the  policeman  must  be  careful  to  see  that 
it  eats  nothing  off  the  ground.  Policemen 
will  become  intimate  with  the  character  of 
each  dog  quartered  at  their  station,  and 
will  themselves  soon  learn  to  understand 
exactly  how  best  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
lead  and  muzzle.  Of  course,  the  name  of 
the  dog  should  be  known  to  the  constable. 


FEEDING  AND  KENNELLING  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DOG. 

Executive  dogs  should  be  kept  at  the 
police  stations  in  comfortable  kennels. 
Where  possible,  well  - built  kennels  with 
runs  should  be  erected ; but  failing  this, 
good,  roomy,  wooden  kennels,  well  off  the 
ground,  and  filled  with  plenty  of  clean 
straw,  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  dog 
should  be  chained  to  this,  and  the  situation 
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of  the  kennel  must  be  inside  the  police  yard, 
or  in  some  place  inaccessible  to  the  public, — 
first  of  all,  because  the  dogs  need  quiet 
during  the  day,  and  also  for  fear  of  poison 
being  thrown  to  them.  In  some  towns 
abroad  each  dog  is  quartered  with  a police- 
man in  his  home,  and  a weekly  grant  is 
made  for  its  maintenance.  This  system 
certainly  has  advantages. 

They  should  be  fed  at  6 p.m.,  and  this 
meal  should  consist  of  soaked  biscuits, 
butcher -meat,  and  bones.  Meat  is  very 
essential  to  their  diet.  Plenty  of  fresh 
water  must  be  always  handy  for  them  to 
drink,  in  a clean  receptacle.  On  coming 
off  duty  at  6 a.m.  they  should  have  some 
breakfast,  which  should  consist  of  meat. 
One  particular  police  constable  should  be 
given  charge  of  the  kennelling  and  feeding 
of  the  dogs  at  each  station,  and  should 
receive  extra  pay  for  this  work.  This  en- 
sures the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  dogs 
being  systematically  attended  to,  and  a care- 
ful watch  from  day  to  day  being  kept  on 
their  health.  The  kennels  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  straw  changed 
not  less  than  once  a -week.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  twice  a-year. 
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CRIMINAL  TRACKING  DOGS. 

I now  come  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  work,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
criminal  tracking  dog  more  especially  that 
we,  in  this  country,  are  so  much  better 
off  than  they  are  abroad. 

Breed. — I have  shown  how,  in  Germany, 
where  criminal  tracking  by  dogs  is  more 
largely  resorted  to  than  in  France  and 
Belgium,  they  employ  for  this  work  those 
dogs  which,  while  on  executive  duty,  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  especi- 
ally good  noses.  Many  of  these  dogs  are, 
of  course,  extremely  gifted ; but  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  doubt  that  we  stand  pre- 
eminent, as  having  quite  the  best  animal 
for  the  purpose — namely,  the  bloodhound. 
I do  not  say  for  a moment  that  other 
breeds  are  incapable  of  tracking ; on  the 
contrary,  collies  have  excellent  scenting 
powers,  and  I have  done  good  work  with 
them  on  cold  trails.  Airedales,  retrievers, 
&c.,  are  also  extremely  clever  at  the  work 
after  some  training,  and  in  fact  it  is  im- 
possible to  dogmatise  as  to  which  dog  can- 
not be  used  for  this.  But,  at  the  same 
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time,  after  years  of  experience,  and  many 
experiments  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  I 
have  found  that  bloodhounds  are  the  best 
dogs  for  criminal  tracking.  I may  say  that 
my  experience  with  collies  and  retrievers 
tends  to  show  that  they  have  as  good  noses 
as  bloodhounds ; but  when  the  trail  is  very 
cold  and  broken,  they  lack  perseverance. 
Collies  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  heat  in 
summer,  and  retrievers  and  terriers,  &c., 
are  tempted  sometimes  to  leave  a cold 
human  trail  for  that  of  a game  trail.  In 
running  a hot  human  trail,  a collie,  or 
many  other  sharp  - nosed  dogs,  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  succeed  as  a bloodhound, 
but  it  is  when  the  trail  is  old  and  much 
broken  that  the  bloodhound’s  indomitable 
perseverance  comes  in.  It  never  tires ; 
heat  does  not  inconvenience  it ; and  as 
long  as  there  is  any  scent  there,  the  blood- 
hound will  continue  working. 

In  the  year  1907  I was  ordered  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid,  to  bring 
out  some  tracking  dogs  to  the  palace  at 
Constantinople.  I took  two  collies  and  one 
bloodhound.  His  Majesty  was  extremely 
keen  to  see  the  actual  working  of  the  dogs 
himself,  and  this  had  to  be  done,  therefore, 
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at  the  time  of  day  most  convenient  for 
him,  regardless  of  the  suitability  of  the 
conditions  for  tracking. 

A number  of  Turkish  soldiers  were  hidden 
in  various  parts  of  the  palace  grounds,  which 
are  in  places  very  densely  wooded.  Before 
the  sun  had  risen  to  its  zenith,  and  as  long 
as  there  was  dew  on  the  ground,  the  collies 
were  very  keen  and  worked  well,  but  at 
mid-day,  when  the  heat  became  tropical, 
they  became  exhausted.  The  bloodhound, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
commoded, and  found  all  the  missing  men 
on  every  occasion  in  spite  of  the  great  heat. 
Furthermore,  as  long  as  there  is  a human 
scent  to  work  on,  it  will  never  leave  it  for 
that  of  an  animal.  For  many  centuries  the 
legitimate  quarry  of  the  bloodhound  has 
been  man,  so  that  the  chasing  of  game  does 
not  present  the  same  temptations  to  it  as 
to  other  breeds.  In  cases  of  searching  for 
corpses,  where  there  can  be  no  actual  trail, 
and  where  the  dog  has  to  go  by  the  body 
scent  in  the  air,  bloodhounds  far  excel  all 
other  breeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  search- 
ing for  the  body  of  a woman,  I used  two 
collies  and  a bloodhound.  It  was  in  summer, 
and  the  police,  after  patrolling  the  entire 
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countryside,  had  narrowed  the  search  down 
to  a mountain  covered  with  a dense  wood 
and  undergrowth  of  rhododendron  bushes. 
It  happened  in  midsummer,  and  the  day 
was  very  hot.  The  collies  worked  in- 
dustriously for  almost  two  hours,  keeping 
well  ahead,  but  after  that  time  they  began 
to  flag,  and  soon  refused  to  leave  my  heel. 
The  bloodhound,  on  the  contrary,  continued 
persistently  to  search  ahead  of  me  all  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  until  the  woman’s 
body  was  found  near  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
As  further  illustrating  the  persistency  of  the 
bloodhound  when  on  the  trail,  I may  mention 
the  case  of  a murder  to  which  I was  called 
in  to  assist  the  police  in  Scotland.  As  I and 
my  hounds  were  in  England  at  the  time,  it 
was  seventeen  hours  after  the  murder  when 
we  reached  the  scene.  Not  only  this,  but 
severe  frost  had  intervened  during  the  night, 
rendering  the  ground  very  unfavourable  for 
scenting  purposes.  The  murder  had  taken 
place  in  a town,  but  evidences  were  found 
that  the  criminal  had  been  at  a certain  spot 
outside  the  town  on  the  cliffs,  where  he  had 
discarded  certain  belongings.  I took  my 
hounds  to  this  spot  and  laid  them  on  the 
trail,  first  giving  them  the  scent  from  the 
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discarded  articles.  They  went  clear  away 
for  some  distance,  and,  leaving  the  main 
road,  crossed  some  fields,  through  a wood, 
to  a cottage.  Here  they  seemed  to  be  at 
fault,  and  ran  about  whimpering.  On  inquiry 
at  the  cottage  it  appeared  that  a man  had, 
shortly  after  the  murder,  called  there  for 
some  water.  Feeling  the  hounds  were  right 
so  far,  I cast  them  round  about  in  hopes  of 
their  picking  up  the  trail  again.  After 
working  persistently  for  a little  time,  one 
of  them,  Solferino,  opened  to  a line  beyond 
the  wood,  and  went  off  at  a steady  rate 
followed  by  the  other  hound,  Waterloo,  who 
also  soon  found  the  line  himself.  They 
held  to  this  for  a while,  until  checked  by 
a main  road.  The  murderer  had  evidently 
walked  along  the  road  some  distance,  until 
perhaps  scared  by  a pedestrian  or  vehicle, 
and  he  then  evidently  took  to  the  fields 
again.  Although  checked  by  the  road, 
where  the  trail  became  obliterated,  the 
hounds,  nothing  daunted,  kept  steadily 
onwards,  casting  all  the  time  on  each  side 
until  they  found  it  again  in  the  fields.  By 
steadily  working  in  this  manner  they  led  us 
for  four  miles,  partly  across  country  and 
partly  on  the  road,  to  a populous  town,  and 
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to  the  vicinity  of  a railway  station.  Here 
the  trail  was  completely  obliterated,  and  it 
was  evident  that  by  this  time  the  murderer 
had  got  clear  away,  probably  by  train,  and 
was  not  hiding  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  constable  testified  to  the  excellent  work 
of  the  hounds  on  this  occasion,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  had  this  town 
been  supplied  with  a bloodhound  which  could 
have  been  put  on  the  trail  immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  the  murder,  the  murderer 
would  have  been  quite  easily  run  to  earth. 

On  another  occasion  I was  asked  by  a 
personal  friend  to  bring  my  hounds  to 
assist  in  discovering  the  perpetrator  of  a 
theft  of  fowls  from  his  premises.  The 
raid  had  taken  place  at  9 o’clock  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  by  the  time  I reached 
the  field  where  the  hen-houses  were  situ- 
ated it  was  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  police  had  already  been  there  in  the 
morning,  and  their  footsteps  were  in  evi- 
dence in  many  places.  But  fortunately  the 
thieves  had  also  left  distinct  tracks,  and 
though  these  were  much  obliterated,  not 
only  by  those  of  the  police  but  also  by 
rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
still  my  two  trusty  hounds,  with  indomit- 
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able  persistence,  cast  in  all  directions,  and, 
after  passing  through  a gap  in  the  hedge, 
took  up  a line  across  the  fields.  They 
went  at  a good  pace  until  they  reached 
a barn.  On  entering  this,  we  found  quanti- 
ties of  hens’  feathers,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  thieves  had  made  a halt  here  to 
investigate  their  haul.  I had  to  cast  the 
hounds  again  after  this,  and  they  found  the 
fresh  trail,  and  followed  steadily,  checking 
once  or  twice  when  it  crossed  high  roads, 
until  they  approached  a village.  Here  they 
actually  ran  right  up  to  a certain  door, 
and,  had  I been  working  with  the  police 
and  arrived  with  a search-warrant,  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  of  capture,  as, 
on  inquiry  afterwards,  I discovered  the 
owner  of  this  cottage  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  being  a receiver  of  stolen  poultry. 
I may  add  that  we  had  proofs  we  were  on 
the  right  trail,  as  we  found  hens’  feathers 
here  and  there  all  along  the  line. 

On  still  another  occasion,  a hound  of 
mine  tracked  a poacher  nine  miles  across 
country  to  his  cottage. 
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USEFULNESS  OF  BLOODHOUNDS  IN  GIVING 
DIRECTION. 

An  important  point  in  the  working  of 
bloodhounds,  and  one  which  the  foreign 
police  are  quick  to  recognise  in  their  own 
tracking  dogs,  is  that  though  they  may 
often  fail  actually  to  run  their  quarry  to 
ground,  owing  either  to  his  having  got 
away  by  train,  &c.,  or  else  to  difficulties 
of  keeping  the  trail,  still,  time  and  again, 
the  direction  the  murderer  has  taken  is  so 
clearly  indicated  that  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  their  investigation  with  much  greater 
certainty  and  without  delay.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I may  mention  an  occasion 
when  I was  called  in  to  assist  the  police  in 
connection  with  a series  of  sheep  - stealing 
outrages.  The  method  of  procedure  had 
been  for  the  thieves  to  kill  the  sheep  at 
the  fold  and  carry  the  carcass  away.  I 
only  reached  the  place  twelve  hours  after 
the  act  had  been  committed.  Hitherto 
the  police  had  been  completely  baffled,  but 
after  some  casting,  my  bloodhounds  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  a definite  trail,  and 
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ran  this  down  to  a town  three  miles  off. 
There  it  was  obliterated  by  the  traffic  in 
the  streets,  but  the  police  were  given  the 
direct  clue  as  to  where  to  commence  their 
investigations.  Apparently  the  criminal  got 
a decided  scare  at  finding  Nemesis  so  near 
his  door,  and  the  outrages  ceased  from  that 
time. 

Another  case  in  point  was  when  I went, 
at  the  request  of  a friend,  to  track  thieves 
who  had  entered  her  house.  It  was  twenty 
hours  after  the  thieves  had  made  their  haul, 
but  the  ground  was  moist  and  untrodden, 
and  the  hounds  ran  a trail  from  the  back  of 
the  house  across  the  open  country.  I should 
not  have  known  for  some  time  that  I was  on 
the  right  track,  but  on  one  of  them  pausing 
to  whimper  excitedly  at  a stile,  I found  evi- 
dences of  the  thieves  having  climbed  over 
that  way.  The  hounds  ran  the  trail  to  a 
group  of  houses  inhabited  by  a very  low 
class  of  people.  Not  being  on  official  duty, 
I was  forced  to  call  the  hounds  off. 

I give  an  instance  of  some  tracking  work 
done  by  a hound  of  my  own  which  was 
imported  by  an  officer  of  the  Natal  Police. 
It  is  quoted  from  ‘ The  Natal  Witness  ’ 
newspaper. 
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REPORTER  versus  BLOODHOUND. 

EXCITING  CHASE  IN  THE  CITY:  HOW  CRIMINALS  ARE 
TRACKED. 

{Special  to  ‘ The  Natal  Witness.  ’) 

Probably  not  many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
we  have  in  the  city  one  of  the  finest  bloodhounds 
ever  imported  into  South  Africa,  which,  after  some 
months  of  careful  and  judicious  training,  has 
developed  powers  of  extraordinary  sagacity.  The 
bloodhound  is  the  property  of  Detective  Sergt. 
Ker,  C.I.D.,  and  was  imported  last  Christmas 
from  England,  having  been  bought  from  and 
trained  by  Major  Richardson,  the  famous  breeder 
of  bloodhounds  at  home. 

Rex  (K.C.S.B.  210 — N,  to  give  him  the  official 
designation)  was  the  hound  which  was  taken  out  to 
Mr  Campbell's  residence  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  into  the  series  of  mysterious  fires 
which  were  taking  place  there  a week  ago. 

‘ The  Witness  ’ office  at  once  became  interested 
in  the  dog.  Detective  Carr,  another  member  of 
the  C.I.D.,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  it,  was  ap- 
proached with  a view  to  allowing  a member  of 
‘ The  Witness  ’ reporting  staff  to  set  the  hound  a 
series  of  tests  in  town.  Two  difficult  tests  were 
set  Rex  last  week,  and  the  results  were  as  remark- 
able as  they  were  conclusive  of  the  wonderful 
powers  possessed  by  this  magnificent  animal.  We 
will  first  give  a few  facts  in  connection  with 
the  tests,  and  then  a description  of  Rex  himself, 
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whose  portrait,  with  that  of  his  trainer,  appears 
in  this  issue. 

The  first  test  took  place  at  night,  and  was  the 
first  serious  test  to  which  the  hound  was  put  in 
town,  all  his  other  trials  having  taken  place  in  the 
country,  where  his  tracking  of  native  quarries  has 
been  simply  marvellous. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  TEST. 

The  conditions  of  the  test  were  that  Detective 
Carr,  who  was  to  run  with  the  hound  in  leash,  was 
not  to  be  informed  of  the  route  taken  by  the  quarry. 
The  route  was  only  known  to  one  other  member  of 
‘ The  Witness  ’ staff  besides  the  reporter  who  set  the 
test.  The  reporter  was  given  something  over  half- 
an-hour’s  start,  and,  leaving  a glove  at  a place 
decided  upon  in  ‘ The  Witness  ’ yard,  left  his 
starting-point  at  about  a quarter  to  eight  p.m. 
The  idea  was  that  an  inexperienced  criminal  had 
committed  a murder,  and  in  a hurry  of  rushing 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  crime  dropped  his  glove, 
and  then,  not  knowing  exactly  which  way  to  escape, 
took  a devious  route  about  the  town  to  a hiding- 
place.  Detective  Carr  brought  Rex  up  to  ‘ The 
Witness  ’ office  at  eight  o'clock,  or  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  reporter  started,  and  put  him  on  to  the  glove 
at  twenty  minutes  past  eight.  The  route,  which 
Detective  Carr  afterwards  described  as  the  most  in- 
tricate test  yet  set  his  hound,  was  as  follows : — 

Leaving  the  yard  adjoining  ‘ The  Witness 5 office, 
the  reporter,  going  at  a good  walking  pace,  went 
down  Witness  Lane,  turned  the  corner  to  the 
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left,  and  gained  Peter’s  Lane,  through  the  Crown 
Hotel  premises  into  Commercial  Road.  From  this 
point  he  hugged  the  right  side  of  Commercial  Road 
to  the  corner  of  Loop  Street,  at  which  he  turned 
at  a sharp  angle  and  made  a zigzag  track  up  the 
street  to  Club  Lane,  down  which  he  went,  and 
then  up  Longmarket  Street  to  Buchanan  Street. 
Down  Buchanan  Street,  across  Loop  Street,  down 
Killarney  Terrace  into  Burger  Street,  the  quarry 
tracked  about,  reached  a private  residence  near 
the  corner  of  Epworth  Lane,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  quarry  and  the  hound  should 
pass  through  the  house.  Dodging  down  a small 
path  which  ran  parallel  with  the  house,  the  reporter 
jumped  a fence  and  gained  the  back -yard  of  the 
house.  Entering  the  house  by  the  back-door,  the 
fugitive  went  through  the  passage,  out  on  to  the 
verandah,  circled  some  trees  in  the  garden  front, 
out  of  the  main  gate,  down  the  near  side -path, 
across  Burger  Street,  up  Chapel  Street,  down  Loop 
Street  to  Ebenezer  Street,  and  then  on  to  Long- 
market  Street. 


ON  THE  WAY. 

From  Longmarket  Street  the  route  was  as 
follows : Down  the  street  to  first  entrance  to  St 
Peter’s  grounds,  into  and  around  the  grounds,  over 
the  fence  near  St  John’s  Church,  out  of  the  main 
exit  into  Longmarket  Street,  down  to  Timber  Street, 
up  Timber  Street  to  Times  Lane,  down  Times 
Lane,  where  a tortuous  passage  was  made  about  the 
block  of  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  the 
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quarry  then  emerged  through  Chancery  Lane,  struck 
across  Church  Street  and  reached  Pietermaritz 
Street,  where  a call  was  made  at  the  C.I.D.  offices, 
down  that  street  to  Slatter  Street,  and  thence  to 
Church  Street,  and  across  Church  Street  to  the 
Market  Square,  the  route  being  covered  by  irregular 
turnings.  Coming  into  Longmarket  Street,  ‘ The 
Witness  ’ office  was  reached  vid  Heson  Street, 
Loop  Street,  Commercial  Road,  and  Longmarket 
Street.  The  quarry  entered  Witness  Lane  from 
Longmarket  Street  after  over  an  hour’s  run,  and, 
mounting  the  stairs,  took  a seat  in  one  of  the  offices 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  bloodhound. 

Meanwhile  the  bloodhound,  accompanied  by 
several  interested  spectators,  including  members 
of  the  Detective  Department,  was  following  hot 
on  the  trail. 

No  sooner  had  Rex  smelt  the  discarded  glove 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground  in  'The  Witness’  yard 
than  he  made  a few  casts  on  the  ground  and 
bounded  forward  at  a pace  that  made  Detective 
Carr  stretch  his  legs  pretty  wide.  Down  the  Crown 
Hotel  passage,  along  Commercial  Road,  up  Loop 
Street,  and  finally  by  way  of  Killarney  Terrace 
into  and  along  Burger  Street  went  the  bloodhound, 
nosing  the  earth  or  the  street  pavements  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  dragging  his  master  after  him 
with  all  his  force.  In  Burger  Street  Rex  met  with 
an  unexpected  check  from  his  desire  to  enter  a 
private  property  without  the  formality  of  producing 
a warrant ! Detective  Carr,  unaware  that  the  re- 
porter had  passed  through  the  dwelling-house,  and 
possessing  no  authority  to  enter  it,  pulled  the  blood- 
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hound  back,  and  before  the  mistake  had  been  recti- 
fied valuable  time  had  been  lost. 

AMAZING  POWERS. 

Eex,  however,  could  not  be  cheated.  Four  times 
he  dragged  or  led  the  detective  back  to  the  house, 
and  eventually,  on  an  explanation  being  forthcoming, 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  instinct  and  pursue 
the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive. 

Here  an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  the 
amazing  “ scent  ” possessed  by  these  animals.  In 
a back  passage  the  bloodhound  paused,  sniffed 
vigorously  for  a second  or  two,  and  at  length 
rushed  to  a small  table  and  stood  with  his  front 
paws  and  his  head  upon  it.  It  was  only  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  reporter  had  paused  at 
the  same  spot  and  had  leaned  upon  the  table  to 
write  a memorandum  in  his  pocket-book.  The 
memorandum  was  dropped  in  the  passage,  and  the 
moment  Eex  saw  it  he  pounced  on  it  as  upon  a 
clue. 

Through  the  front  door  and  out  into  the  street, 
the  bloodhound  tore  at  a great  pace  up  Chapel 
Street,  following  the  route  given  above  with  only 
a few  unimportant  deviations.  In  some  cases  where 
the  track  had  been  doubled  on  at  a short  interval 
the  bloodhound  dashed  past  and  almost  instantly 
picked  up  the  trail  farther  down  the  street.  The 
distance  covered,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  was 
a long  one;  it  was  covered  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  track  was  continuously  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  others  moving  about  the  streets ; yet  never  for 
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more  than  a few  minutes  was  the  trail  lost,  and 
eventually  the  fugitive  was  run  down,  the  reporter 
being  discomfited,  and  the  bloodhound  triumphed ! 

Eex  got  the  scent  splendidly  half-way  up  Long- 
market  Street,  and  made  a dash  for  ‘The  Witness* 
office  that  kept  the  officers  of  the  law  moving 
merrily.  Down  the  lane  into  the  yard,  through  the 
doorway,  and  up  the  stairs  went  man  and  blood- 
hound at  the  run;  and  at  exactly  10  o'clock,  or 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the  search  b^gan, 
the  bloodhound,  after  traversing  half  the  town,  ran 
his  quarry  to  a standstill,  proving  thereby  that  in 
Eex  the  local  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
have  an  able  assistant,  who  should  prove  invaluable 
in  the  discovery  of  criminals  that  have  fled  from 
justice. 

In  the  second  test  set  the  bloodhound,  the  re- 
porter who  was  the  quarry  in  the  first  trial  followed 
Eex  with  Detective  Carr,  and  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  works  and  estimating  its 
powers.  Mr  H.  F.  V.  Dymes,  a young  city  solicitor, 
who  evinced  keen  interest  in  the  dog  and  was 
anxious  to  test  its  worth,  consented  to  run  as  a 
quarry.  Detective  Carr  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  arrangement  when  he  was  called  up  suddenly 
on  the  telephone  and  asked  to  come  at  once  to 
a rendezvous  with  the  hound. 

He  got  down  to  his  quarters  and  brought  up  Eex 
in  a ricksha,  arriving  on  the  “ scene  of  the  crime/* 
midway  down  Witness  Lane,  about  twenty  min- 
utes after  Mr  Dymes  had  left  his  handkerchief 
in  the  roadway  and  started  by  a circuitous  route 
from  his  home.  It  was  a bad  “ scenting  ’*  day,  and 
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the  trial  commenced  at  5.30  p.m.  But  Rex’s  second 
effort  was  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  first,  in 
that,  once  he  got  on  to  the  trail  of  the  fugitive,  there 
was  only  one  break  in  his  run.  The  result  conclus- 
ively proved  both  the  remarkable  sagacity  of  the 
brute  and  the  concert-pitch  of  training  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  by  Detective  Carr. 

ON  THE  TRAIL. 

In  accordance  with  his  methods,  Detective  Carr 
brought  Rex  quietly  up  to  the  handkerchief  which 
had  been  left  behind  by  Mr  Dymes.  Rex  sniffed 
the  article  for  about  two  seconds,  then  nosed  around 
the  spot  where  his  quarry  had  stood.  His  curling 
tail  at  once  attested  his  joy,  and  in  response  to  a call 
from  the  detective  to  “ Find  him,  Rex  !”  the  blood- 
hound threw  his  head  to  the  ground  and  was  off. 
Detective  Carr,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  quarry,  which 
was,  of  course,  a condition  of  the  test. 

Dashing  down  Witness  Lane,  Rex  became  so 
keen  on  the  scent  that  he  was  straining  on  the  leash. 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  he  turned  sharply  up  Loop 
Street,  keeping  to  the  right  side-walk,  and  went  past 
the  Museum  buildings  at  a gallop.  At  the  corner  of 
Club  Lane  he  threw  up  his  head  and  cast  about, 
then  went  at  a rapid  pace  up  the  lane.  Here  he 
again  threw  up  his  head  and  cast.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  about  in  the  street  who,  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  dog,  gathered  round.  Rex 
for  the  moment  became  inattentive,  when  Detective 
Carr,  who  understands  the  brute’s  every  move,  took 
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him  back  again  to  his  starting-point.  He  went  off 
again  at  a good  rate,  and  near  the  Museum  he  turned 
sharply  up  the  little  lane  which  leads  through  the 
Post  Office  grounds.  He  worked  the  scent  up  to  a 
closed  door  and  tried  to  push  it  open. 

“ The  quarry  has  gone  through  here,”  said  the 
detective,  noticing  the  keenness  of  the  hound. 

“ Take  him  round  the  other  side  and  let  him  go 
from  that  side  of  the  door/'  suggested  the  pressman. 

This  was  done.  Giving  tongue,  Eex  again  picked 
up  the  scent  and  came  out  into  Longmarket  Street 
at  a gallop,  and  then  ran  rapidly  down  Club  Lane. 
Across  the  open  space  on  the  right  side  of  the  lane 
he  strained  on  the  leash  and  kept  a more  or  less  zig- 
zag line  to  the  corner  of  Loop  Street  and  Chapel 
Street.  From  this  point  he  simply  raced  down  the 
Loop  Street  decline,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  wall. 
At  the  top  he  did  not  falter,  but  went  right  across 
into  Temple  Street,  over  Longmarket  Street,  and 
down  the  next  section  of  Temple  Street  into  Church 
Street.  There  was  no  stopping.  Had  Mr  Dymes 
been  the  trouser  fiend,  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed. 

“ Find  him,  Eex  ! ” exhorted  the  detective,  who  was 
becoming  as  excited  over  the  chase  as  the  hound 
itself.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  was  a real 
man-hunt.  “ Find  him,  boy ! ” and  Eex  dashed 
across  Church  Street,  struck  a corner  near  Ander- 
son's store,  and  then  pulled  his  master  round  the 
corner  into  Eaven  Street.  The  jerk  almost  brought 
Detective  Carr  to  the  ground. 

Down  Eaven  Street  the  bloodhound  followed  the 
trail.  Passing  Hay’s  biscuit  factory,  he  gave  a deep- 
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mouthed  bay,  and  with  his  tawny  muzzle  pressed 
close  to  the  ground  worked  the  scent  across  Pieter- 
maritz  Street.  On  to  the  far  side-walk  he  then 
went,  and  turned  suddenly  down  the  carriage  entrance 
of  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Camden  Lane.  Half- 
way down  the  walk  he  sniffed  around  and  turned 
back.  Coming  out  of  the  little  path,  he  gave  loud 
tongue,  and  tore  down  Camden  Lane  at  a rate  which 
the  reporter  and  detective  found  no  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  were  a 
number  of  natives  with  a waggon  removing  some 
furniture  from  the  corner  house.  Heedless  of  noise 
and  the  natives,  the  hound  turned  the  corner  and 
dashed  up  the  side-walk  past  the  main  entrance 
to  the  second  house,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  galloped  up  the  side  entrance  of  the 
house,  round  the  back -yard,  circling  some  trees, 
jumped  on  to  a back  verandah,  and  bounded  into 
a room. 

Detective  Carr  pulled  him  up  in  the  nick  of  time, 
as,  giving  loud  tongue,  he  sprang  at  the  occupant  of 
a chair  in  the  room.  Mr  Dymes  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  pulled  the  chair  in  front  of  him.  Rex  looked  at 
him  with  blazing  eye,  and  then  at  his  master  with 
an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  “ There’s  your 
man ! 

It  was  a grand  run,  an  exhilarating  chase,  and  Rex 
had  won  again.  Mr  Dymes,  who  was  astounded  at 
the  result,  described  the  route  he  followed  to  the 
reporter,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hound  had  never 
missed  him  from  the  start. 

“ Did  you  actually  enter  a carriage-walk  near  the 
Camden  Lane  ? ” asked  the  detective. 
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“ Yes,”  replied  Mr  Dymes.  “ I slipped  in  there 
and  lit  a cigarette,  and  then,  coming  out  again,  went 
down  the  lane.” 


EEX. 

And  now  that  his  remarkable  exploits  have  been 
described,  a word  as  to  the  dog  himself. 

Eex  is  just  two  and  a half  years  old,  and  is  of  a 
beautiful  black-and-tan.  He  was  trained  by  Major 
Eichardson,  whose  famous  bloodhounds  were  used  in 
the  endeavours  to  trace  the  murderer  of  Mrs  Luard 
— before  he  was  sent  out  to  Natal.  His  pedigree 
puts  him  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  bloodhounds, 
and  includes  the  names  of  the  following  well-known 
hounds  in  England : Champion  “ Chatlet  Blazer,” 

“Chatlet  Frivol,”  champion  “Pitmilly  Ulf,”  cham- 
pion “ Hengist,”  champion  “ Marables  Mischief,” 
champion  “ Bona,”  champion  “ Panther,”  champion 
“ Barbarossa.” 

Eex  has  been  shown  at  Westminster  Crufts, 
Streatham,  and  Eichmond,  L.K.A.  To  be  of  any 
worth  at  all,  the  good  bloodhound  must  possess  the 
following  features,  and  one  glance  at  Eex  will  show 
how  well  he  fulfils  all  the  conditions : — 

The  head  of  the  bloodhound  is  remarkably  striking 
(and  Eex  possesses  a considerable  dignity  of  being, 
with  a seeming  consciousness  of  his  great  strength 
and  sagacity). 

The  head  is  large  and  long,  high-domed,  and 
peaked  at  the  back  of  the  skull ; the  upper  jaw  is 
long  and  narrow,  ending  with  widespread  nose ; the 
upper  lips  or  flews  are  thin  and  deep,  hanging  well 
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below  the  under  jaw.  The  ears,  low  set  on,  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  length,  hanging  in  folds 
to  such  depth  that  they  can  be  made  to  meet  before 
the  nose.  There  is  a quantity  of  loose  skin  about 
the  head  and  throat.  The  eye  is  deep-set,  calm,  and 
scrutinising,  and  full  of  expression.  The  neck  is 
longer  in  reality  than  in  appearance,  shoulders 
fairly  sloped,  and  forelegs  stout,  straight,  and  mus- 
cular, with  feet  round  and  well  padded.  The  claws 
are  large,  strong,  and  black  in  colour.  The  barrel  is 
of  moderate  length,  ribs  deep  and  well  sprung,  loins 
and  hind-quarters  very  muscular ; the  tail  of  good 
length,  thick  at  the  best  and  tapering,  but  not  to  a 
fine  point — very  pliant.  Eex  possesses  a beautifully 
symmetrical  frame,  and  has  plenty  of  bone  and 
substance. 

In  the  course  of  a brief  chat  with  Detective  F.  H. 
Carr  of  the  C.I.D.,  who  has  had  full  charge  of 
Eex  and  his  training  since  he  was  brought  out  to 
Natal,  'The  Witness'  learned  that  Eex’s  character 
very  much  belies  that  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  traditional  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
bloodhound. 

“ Under  my  careful  training,"  said  the  detective, 
“ Eex  has  become  extremely  docile,  and  even  affec- 
tionate. He  is  extremely  obedient,  and  I have 
found  that  he  was  wholly  amenable  to  humanising 
treatment." 

“ Do  you  keep  him  on  special  diet  ? " 

“ Oh  yes  ; but  he  is  given  very  little  meat." 

“ Does  he  ever  attack  when  he  comes  up  with  a 
quarry  ? " 

“ No  ; I always  run  him  in  leash.  But  in  the 
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event  of  a blood  scent  he  would  attack  his  quarry 
if  I were  not  present  to  hold  him  in  check.” 

“ How  do  you  find  him  for  country  work  ? ” 

“ He  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  country  work.  His 
trials  in  the  country  have  always  been  excellent.’1 
“ You  brought  out  a bitch  with  him  ? ” 

“Yes;  she  died  some  months  ago,  but  another 
has  just  arrived,  imported  from  Major  Richardson.” 
“ You  have  considerable  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  Rex?” 

“Yes.  Having  watched  him  so  closely,  I know 
his  powers.” 

Rex,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  private  property 
of  his  owner,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  C.I.D., 
though  it  seems  to  us  the  Government  should  ac- 
quire him  in  the  public  interest.  Anyway,  the 
C.I.D.  here  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  South  Africa  now  that  it  has 
such  a magnificent  bloodhound  in  its  service,  for 
no  other  detective  force  in  South  Africa  pos- 
sesses one. 

Asked  his  opinion  of  the  test  we  described  above, 
Detective  Carr  said  it  was  really  the  most  difficult 
test  that  had  been  set  a bloodhound. 

“I  was,”  he  said,  “both  surprised  and  pleased 
at  the  result,  as  the  hound  has  never  been  put 
on  such  an  intricate  trial  in  town  before.” 

To  those  who  followed  the  test  as  spectators, 
Rex's  powers  seemed  little  short  of  marvellous, 
and  the  test  was  more  than  sufficient  to  convince 
them  of  the  utility  of  employing  bloodhounds  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  criminal  investigation. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  EMPLOYING  BLOODHOUNDS. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show,  to  a small 
extent,  what  bloodhounds  are  capable  of 
accomplishing,  I would  now  like  to  explain 
the  best  method  of  using  them,  by  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  service  can  he 
obtained. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  trainer  of 
bloodhounds  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
fact,  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  is 
expected  of  the  hounds.  While  people  are 
slow  in  recognising  their  real  worth,  not 
only  in  tracking  the  criminal,  but  also  in 
giving  contributory  evidence  to  facts  that 
the  police  may  already  know  or  suspect, 
bloodhounds  are  often  expected  to  do  im- 
possibilities. In  order  to  be  used  effect- 
ively, each  county  town  and  each  large 
city  should  have  its  bloodhound  for  its 
own  service  and  for  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  unreasonable  and  quite 
useless  expecting  a bloodhound  kept  in  one 
county  to  be  of  service  for  another  county 
on  the  other  side  of  England ! It  is 
exceptional  for  the  trainer  to  be  able  to 
hit  off  a train,  or  procure  a motor  - car 


A man-tracker — Major  Richardson's  bloodhound  “ Path  an. 
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instantly ; and  even  when  full  speed  is 
used,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  place  with- 
out considerable  delay.  Secondly,  if  the 
crime  is  of  a sensational  nature,  it  immedi- 
ately attracts  all  and  sundry  to  the  scene, 
and  the  ground  becomes  quickly  fouled,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  hounds  arrive  all 
tracks  of  the  criminal  are  obliterated.  There 
have  been  several  sensational  crimes  in  this 
country,  and  I have  been  called  by  the 
police  to  assist  in  investigating  them.  Not 
having  taken  my  advice  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a hound  when  all  was  well,  in 
time  of  difficulty  they  have  urgently  wired 
to  me,  and  on  my  arrival  I have  found 
the  conditions  I describe,  which  have  made 
tracking  with  success  impossible.  To  men- 
tion an  instance  of  this,  I may  tell  of 
how  I wrote  to  the  leading  newspaper 
in  one  of  our  great  northern  cities,  ad- 
vising that  the  townspeople  should  see 
to  it  that  the  police  were  provided  with 
a tracking  hound  for  the  service  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  neighbourhood.  A 
year  passed  by  and  no  notice  was  taken. 
Then  a dreadful  murder  took  place  in  the 
vicinity.  The  police  were  in  difficulties, 
and  wired  urgently  for  me  in  the  middle 
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of  the  night  to  come  with  my  hounds. 
There  were  no  trains  to  be  had  at  that 
hour,  and  I was  forced  to  hire  a motor. 
Even  with  the  fastest  rate  of  travel,  I could 
not  reach  them  until  many  hours  had  passed.) 
In  the  meantime  people  flocked  to  the  spot, 
fouling  the  scent,  and  making  the  work 
for  the  hounds  extremely  difficult.  Had 
my  advice  been  followed,  and  a hound  pro- 
vided for  the  city,  it  could  have  been  on 
the  spot  an  hour  after  the  crime,  and  with 
every  chance  of  success. 


THE  DETERRENT  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HOUNDS. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  bloodhounds 
being  kept  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  police,  is  the  deterrent  influence 
they  exercise  on  the  criminal  population  of 
a neighbourhood.  It  is  not  a comfortable 
sensation  to  the  criminal  to  know  that 
there  is,  within  easy  reach,  a hound  capable 
of  running  him  down  in  spite  of  darkness 
and  his  utmost  powers  of  evasion.  I am 
constantly  being  asked  to  hire  a hound  to 
neighbourhoods  suffering  from  epidemics  of 
various  crimes,  such  as  arson,  cattle-maiming, 
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&c.,  and  the  effect  of  the  hound’s  arrival 
has  been  a complete  cessation  of  the  crimes. 

Bloodhounds,  or  any  other  dog,  cannot 
track  in  crowded  streets, — in  fact,  tracking 
at  all  in  streets  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
unless  in  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  they  are  moist  with  dew 
and  quite  empty.  As  to  a correct  under- 
standing of  how  to  use  their  powers  in 
the  suburban  and  country  districts,  that 
will  be  obtained  after  reading  the  chapter 
in  which  I have  dealt  with  Scent. 

In  the  list  of  directions  for  using  tracking 
dogs  which  I was  asked  to  supply  to  the 
police  stations  in  most  counties  in  England 
and  Scotland,  I have  mentioned  the  necessity 
of  the  hound  being  brought  to  the  spot  before 
the  ground  has  been  visited  by  others  than 
the  actual  police  officers  who  are  investigat- 
ing the  crime  ; that  the  first  officer  to  arrive 
must  immediately  take  note  of  all  trails 
leading  to  and  from  the  scene,  and  leave 
unhandled  any  article  left  behind  by  the 
criminal.  The  chief  difficulty  in  cases  of 
murder  or  any  sensational  crime  is  that  the 
news  of  it  so  soon  gets  about,  and  immediately 
attracts  a huge  crowd.  But  if  the  hounds 
are  kept  within  a reasonable  distance, — that 
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is,  if  each  county  had  at  different  points 
its  two  or  three  hounds, — it  would  usually 
be  possible  to  bring  them  in  time  to  do 
good  service,  either  in  actually  running  the 
criminal  to  ground  (supposing  he  is  in  hiding 
in  the  neighbourhood),  or  for  them  to  give 
the  direction  he  has  taken,  which  would  fur- 
nish the  clue  to  the  police  in  which  direction 
to  concentrate  their  investigations,  and  thus 
save  much  valuable  time.  Supposing  the 
hounds  ran  a trail  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  the  police  will  probably,  in  any  case, 
already  have  telephoned  all  down  the  line 
giving  a description  of  the  fugitive  ; but  the 
fact  of  the  hounds  yielding  this  contributory 
evidence  that  it  is  distinctly  in  that  direction 
he  has  gone,  gives  the  police  an  additional 
clue,  and  they  can  pursue  their  investigations 
outside  the  radius  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood with  greater  energy. 


POLICE  ONLY  TO  USE  PROPERLY  TRAINED 
HOUNDS. 

One  other  point  I have  mentioned  to  the 
police  is  the  necessity  for  only  using  properly 
trained  hounds.  Every  bloodhound  cannot 
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track.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
bloodhound’s  natural  quarry  is  man,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  its  qualities  for  the  last  sixty 
years  or  so  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance  to  a great  extent,  and  only  a few 
sportsmen  have  kept  the  tracking  powers 
active  in  their  own  hounds.  Its  noble 
appearance  has,  in  fact,  been  of  recent 
years  the  greatest  hindrance  to  its  practical 
usefulness,  as  a great  many  people  have  kept 
kennels  of  them  merely  for  breeding  for  the 
show  bench,  and  its  fine  scenting  powers 
have  been  neglected. 

Therefore,  in  commencing  to  train  hounds 
for  police  service,  a careful  sifting  process 
is  necessary,  as  a great  number  of  hounds 
would  not,  in  the  end,  repay  the  time  spent 
on  them,  and  for  police  work  only  the 
finished  article  must  be  utilised.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that,  as  prospect  is  given 
to  the  breeders  of  bloodhounds  that  their 
hounds  would  be  put  to  this  practical  service, 
the  puppies  would  then  be  bred  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  the  tracking  qualities 
would  be  held  to  be  the  first  essential. 
We  should  thus  eradicate  large  numbers  of 
useless  hounds  from  the  breed. 

For  the  hound  to  be  sufficiently  highly 
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trained  for  criminal  tracking,  it  is  not 
enough  that  it  should  have  once  upon  a 
time  learned  to  track.  Certainly,  once 
learned,  they  never  actually  forget  it ; but 
at  the  same  time  they  must  be  kept  in 
practice,  and  the  routine  of  their  training 
must  take  them  to  many  different  kinds  of 
country.  The  reason  the  bloodhound  trials 
which  take  place  every  now  and  then  will 
never,  except  from  a sporting  point  of  view, 
lead  to  any  practical  conclusions  for  police 
work,  is  because,  being  always  made  in  open 
country,  they  hold  no  parallel  conditions 
to  those  under  which  the  hounds  would 
very  often  have  to  work  when  pursuing  a 
criminal.  While,  as  I have  stated,  hounds 
cannot  track  in  crowded  streets,  or  run 
a cold  trail  any  distance  along  highroads, 
which  are  often  nowadays  covered  with 
tar,  still  they  must,  in  their  training, 
be  made  to  follow  trails  over  as  difficult 
ground  as  they  possibly  can  manage,  thus 
bringing  out  their  highest  powers.  They 
must  be  taught  to  follow  their  quarry 
through  suburban  neighbourhoods,  on  foot- 
paths, and  with  as  fouled  a trail  as  possible. 
The  trainer  must  always  be  working  a little 
ahead  of  the  hound’s  easiest  possibilities. 
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For  police  service,  bloodhounds  must  be 
trained  to  track  when  on  the  lead  as  well 
as  when  loose,  and  when  actually  at  work 
the  handler  of  the  hounds  must  use  his 
own  discretion  as  to  when  they  should  be 
controlled.  For  instance,  when  the  trail 
is  a very  old  one  and  hounds  have  to  be 
cast  both  behind  and  ahead  over  and  over 
again,  the  lead  can  safely  be  dispensed 
with  ; but  if  the  trail  is  recent,  and  hounds 
open  to  it  loudly,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  restrained  by  a lead,  otherwise 
they  go  too  quickly,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  handler  of  police  hounds  will 
have  to  be  on  foot.  When  the  line  runs 
through  very  dense  country  the  lead  is 
also  necessary.  This  should  be  about 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  length,  and 
should  be  of  rope  coiled  up,  so  that  it 
can  be  allowed  play  as  may  be  required. 
Supposing  a line  should  lead  over  ground 
very  favourable  to  scent, — say  damp  grass 
or  under  trees, — and  that  here  the  hound 
opens  well  and  puts  on  good  speed,  the 
handler  will  have  his  work  cut  out  keep- 
ing up  with  it.  Soon,  however,  the  trail 
may  pass  over  dry  arid  ground  or  a high- 
road, in  which  cases  there  might  often  be 
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a check.  An  experienced  handler  will  not 
be  discouraged,  but  will  take  the  hound 
back  to  where  he  last  was  hot  on  the 
trail,  and,  slipping  the  lead,  will  give  it 
full  scope  to  cast  again.  Should  it  still 
fail  to  pick  up  the  line,  it  must  be  put  on 
the  lead  once  more  and  taken  ahead  of 
where  the  check  was  received,  and,  being 
slipped,  must  be  allowed  to  cast  anew,  as 
farther  on  the  line  may  lead  over  more 
favourable  scenting- gfound,  and  here  the 
hound  would  be  able  to  own  it.  In  this 
way  many  a difficult  trail  may  be  fol- 
lowed to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

BLOODHOUNDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A large  amount  of  man-tracking  is  done 
in  America.  One  often  hears  of  Cuban 
bloodhounds,  but  this  is  a misnomer,  if 
by  that  any  similitude  to  the  English 
bloodhound  is  intended.  A recent  investi- 
gation in  the  island  of  Cuba  failed  to  re- 
veal a single  bloodhound.  There  used  to 
be,  on  slave  plantations,  cross-bred  dogs 
of  the  Great  Dane  mastiff  type  which  were 
used  for  tracking,  but  even  these  are  practi- 
cally extinct. 


Mr  Winched' s Bloodhounds  at  ivork  with  an  American  Raihvay  Detective. 
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In  America  we  find  that  the  tracking 
hound  is  mostly  the  black-and-tan  southern 
foxhound.  Some  of  these  have  a mixture 
of  English  bloodhound  in  them,  but  this 
is  quite  exceptional.  Packs  of  these  Ameri- 
can bloodhounds  are  kept  at  prisons  and 
penitentiaries,  and  are  laid  on  the  trail 
of  escaping  inmates  in  packs.  A dash  of 
ferocity  is  encouraged  in  these  hounds,  as 
Americans  like  them  to  use  their  teeth.  I 
once  owned  one  of  these  American  hounds. 
He  came  to  me  with  a tremendous  repu- 
tation for  tracking,  and  was  the  son  of 
a hound  over  whose  head  a notorious 
murderer  had  been  shot  dead  while  fleeing 
from  justice.  My  hound  certainly  justified 
his  reputation,  and  when  on  the  line  was 
absolutely  untiring.  He  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  gentle,  affectionate  disposition.  I think 
it  is  certain  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
used  continually  by  the  police  in  many 
parts  of  America  keeps  the  scenting  powers 
of  these  hounds  at  a very  high  standard, 
and  there  is  no  hindrance  to  their  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  by  leanings  to  wrinkle, 
size,  &c.  The  hound  that  can  track  his 
man  is  what  is  required,  irrespective  of  these 
minor  details. 
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I give  one  or  two  opinions  on  tracking- 
work  by  bloodhounds.  These  are  written 
to  a breeder  of  bloodhounds  in  America  : — 

Dear  Sir,  — The  bitch  pup  Jude,  by  Jack 
Sheppard,  I bought  from  you,  has  now  two  men 
in  jail  for  robbery.  She  trailed  and  caught  one 
last  Sunday — running  the  trail  into  Kentucky — 
and  one  about  three  weeks  ago.  I put  her  on  a 
trail  at  night,  three  hours  after  a store  had  been 
robbed,  and  although  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  been  called  upon  to  trail  at  night,  I am 
proud  to  say  she  did  not  make  a single  mistake, 
and  ran  her  man  down. — Yours  respectfully, 

R.  F.  Carr, 

Postmaster. 


Another  opinion  says — 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  this 
moment  received,  and  I reply  with  pleasure,  giving 
my  experience  with  the  pups  purchased  of  you 
last  August.  They  are  the  picture  of  health, 
having  never  been  sick  a day  since  their  arrival. 
Have  never  tried  them  on  a trail  that  is  not  over 
two  hours  old,  and  they  give  a cowboy  and  horse 
all  he  can  do  for  a ten-mile  run.  They  train  alone 
without  any  trouble,  and  have  exceeded  any  claims 
ever  made  for  them  by  you.  I went  to  some  ex- 
pense of  getting  an  old  dog  to  train  with  when 
they  were  four  months  old,  but  the  pups  could 
teach  him ; so  he  shipped  back  home  after  the 
first  race,  and  they  have  been  going  it  alone  ever 
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since.  Mine  trail  a man  horseback  better  than  foot- 
man. They  never  halt  when  they  come  to  where 
the  party  mounts,  but  keep  right  on.  I do  not 
mean  by  this  they  do  not  take  to  trailing  footman, 
but  they  trail  a party  on  horseback  faster.  Just 
think  of  these  two  pups  trailing  a man  ten  miles  over 
some  of  the  roughest  country  and  swimming  a river 
to  stick  to  his  trail;  and  when  they  come  up  with 
him  they  would  as  soon  take  another  ten  - mile 
tilt.  They  accomplish  this  frequently.  My  pups 
ao  this  writing  could  not  be  purchased  from  me  for 
$300.  I expect  them  to  weigh  from  80  to  95  lb. 
when  grown.  They  are  not  disposed  to  be  vicious, 
but  could  be  taught  to  be  severe  if  necessary. — 
Yours  truly,  J.  T.  Williams. 

While  this  book  was  in  the  press  I have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Berkshire  Con- 
stabulary have  made  a start,  and  have  at 
present  one  of  my  dogs  for  night-duty  at 
Clewer  Police  Station,  Windsor,  where  he 
has  given  great  satisfaction.  On  the  op- 
posite page  is  his  picture. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Dogs  for  Military  Purposes. 


My  first  interest  in  training  dogs  started 
from  a military  point  of  view,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  before  1 commenced  train- 
ing . them  for  police  service  I had  been 
gaining  experience  with  the  dogs  to  assist 
the  soldier.  I had  observed  that  those 
same  qualities  which  I have  shown  as 
being  so  useful  to  the  policeman  could 
be  adapted  to  the  soldiers’  needs  in  time 
of  battle.  I commenced  my  study  of  this 
subject  by  a visit  to  Germany,  where  they 
have  long  recognised  the  use  of  dogs  for 
military  purposes,  and  where  there  have 
been  canine  training  schools  for  a number 
of  years.  I first  visited  the  training  estab- 
lishment of  Herr  Von  Bungartz,  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice  have  ever  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  Indeed,  it 
was  with  one  of  the  dogs  trained  by  him 
— Sanita  — that  I first  started  my  own 
kennel.  There  are  several  uses  to  which 
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dogs  are  put  in  the  German  Army.  They 
are  used  for  ambulance  work,  messenger 
service,  and  sentry  and  scouting  duty.  I 
shall  take  each  of  these  duties  in  turn, 
giving  the  foreign  points  of  view,  and  also 
those  which  I myself,  after  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  everyday  training  and  also 
in  actual  warfare,  have  found  to  be  most 
practical. 


AMBULANCE  DOGS. 

In  olden  times  dogs  were  constantly  used 
in  warfare,  both  as  sentries,  for  the  carry- 
ing of  messages,  and  also  for  actual  purposes 
of  attack ; but  it  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  won- 
derful powers  of  scent  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  dog,  in  searching  for  the  wounded 
and  missing  on  the  battlefield.  The  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  the  ambulance  dog 
were  undoubtedly  the  dogs  of  the  Mount 
St  Bernard,  St  Gothard,  and  other  Alpine 
passes,  which  have  been  employed  since  the 
middle  ages  as  guides  in  snowstorms  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  lost  travellers. 

' I here  give  an  interesting  letter  from  the 
Father  Superior  of  the  Mount  St  Bernard 
Hospice  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Illustrated 
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Kennel  News/  on  the  subject  of  the  dogs 
kept  at  the  monastery  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  information  which  I can  give 
you  about  our  dogs  is  not  very  extensive. 

As  regards  their  origin,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
In  1698  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
the  assistance  of  travellers,  because  a minute 
account  written  by  a monk  who  lived  at  that  time 
does  not  make  any  mention  of  them,  although  he 
carefully  described  when  and  how  the  monks  and 
the  Hospice  servants  went  in  search  of  travellers, 
to  which  parts  of  the  pass  they  proceeded,  and 
what  was  given  to  the  victims  when  found  to 
revive  and  comfort  them ; but  this  chronicler  does 
not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  dogs.  And  if  dogs 
had  been  used  at  that  epoch  for  rescue  work  that 
omission  would  indeed  be  astonishing,  as  that  same 
monk  actually  mentions  the  dog  kept  at  the  Hospice 
to  turn  the  roasting-spit  in  the  kitchen. 

In  1800,  however,  the  use  of  the  dogs  for  the 
work  of  mercy  had  become  habitual.  To  that 
period  belongs  the  famous  Barry,  whose  intelligence 
was  the  means  of  saving  so  many  lives,  and  whose 
image,  preserved  by  the  art  of  the  taxidermist, 
is  in  the  museum  at  Berne.  In  1817  there  is 
another  authentic  record  of  a dog  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  monks  by  his 
barking  and  restless  running  forward  and  back 
again.  The  monks  followed  him,  and  he  led  the 
way  to  a very  desolate  and  abandoned  hut,  where 
they  actually  found  a poor  fellow  who  had  sought 
shelter  there  from  the  snowstorm,  and  was  already 
unconscious.  Since  then  the  dogs  have  frequently 
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saved  lives.  When  the  weary  passengers  lose  them- 
selves in  the  pathless  snow  wilds,  the  dogs  follow 
their  traces,  and  show  them,  so  to  say,  to  the 
monks  or  servants.  But  the  ordinary  and  most 
important  service  which  the  dogs  render  us  is  to 
act  as  guides  when,  during  the  thick  fogs,  the 
violent  storms,  or  in  the  night,  the  uncertain  paths 
are  quite  hidden  by  the  snow. 

A well -trained  dog  hardly  ever  loses  his  way, 
and  even  when  the  snow  lies  fifty  to  eighty  centi- 
metres on  the  ground  he  will  follow  exactly  the 
direction  of  the  narrow  footpath,  and,  as  they  are 
called  up  here  in  the  mountain,  the  piom.  One 
of  our  most  famous  dogs,  who  was  named  Drapeau, 
and  who  died  in  1899,  would  go  sometimes  quite 
alone  on  to  the  mountain  to  look  for  travellers. 
He  used  to  stop  for  a time  at  the  point  where 
they  were  likely  to  pass,  and  then  return  leisurely 
to  the  Hospice.  It  is  sometimes  related  that  our 
dogs  go  alone  to  the  mountain  and  carry  with 
them  a barrel  of  wine  and  a basket  with  provisions. 
Well,  if  that  ever  took  place  it  was  a very  rare 
exception.  And  it  can  be  easily  understood  that 
as  the  dog  has  to  clear  a path  in  the  snow,  he 
could  hardly  do  that  when  hampered  with  a barrel 
and  basket. 

Our  great  difficulty  is  to  rear  the  dogs  at  such 
a height  as  the  Hospice  is  situated,  as  the  cold 
and  damp  weather  is  very  trying  to  them,  and  our 
dogs  seldom  get  older  than  seven  or  eight  years. 

This,  dear  sir,  is  all  the  information  I can  give, 
and  please  accept  this,  and  the  photographs  I am 
sending  you,  with  my  best  regards, 

Le  Prieur  de  l’Hospice. 
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OBJECT  OF  AMBULANCE  DOGS — TO  LOCATE 
THE  WOUNDED. 

Are  ambulance  dogs  a necessity  ? 

As  an  answer  to  this  I append  a list  of 
wounded  and  missing  after  various  big 
battles,  compiled  by  Dr  Ekroth. 


LIST  OF  KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND  MISSING. 


Battles. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Troops. 

Nationality. 

Killed  and 
Wounded. 

Missing. 

Total. 

Marengo  . . 

June  14,  1800 

/ 28,000 
\ 40,000 
/ 40,000 
\ 70,000 

French  . . 
Austrians 

6,000 

8,000 

1,000 

4,000 

7,000 

12,000 

Jena  .... 

Oct.  14,  1806 

French  . . 
Prussians 

12,000 

15*,  000 

4,000 

27,000 

Wagram  . . 

July  6,  1809 

( 140,000 
! 90,000 

French  . . 
Austrians 

25.000 

24.000 

7.000 

1.000 

32.000 

25.000 

Leipzic  . . . 

Oct.  16,  1813 

/ 171,000 
\ 300,000 

French  . . 
Allies  . . . 

15,000,  30,000 

15,000 

60,000 

47,000 

/ 23,991 

English  . . 

1,245,*  4,261 

*558 

6,045 

5,824 

Dutch  allies 

306,  866 

209 

1,381 

Waterloo  . . 

June  18,  1815 

■l  11,220 

Hanoverian  . 

328,  1,321 

358 

2,007 

) 120,000 

French  . . 

20,000 

V 60,000 

Prussians 

10,000 

Montebello  . 

May  20,  1859 

6,933 

French  . . 

105,  738 

**69 

912 

Magenta  . . 

June  4,  1859 

\ 46,883 

\ 61,640 

French  . . 

Austrians 

577,  3,989 
1,365,  4,348 

735 

4,500 

5,301 

10,213 

Melegnano 

June  8,  1859 

6,069 

French  . . 

152,  778 

64 

994 

Solferino  . . 

June  24,  1859 

/ 124,472 
\ 163,124 

French  . . 

Austrians  . 

1,634,  11,185 
2,386,  10,634 

1,768 

9,290 

14,587 

22,310 

Shiloh  . . . 

April  6-7, 1862 

J 63,000 
\ 40,000 

N.  America  . 
S.  America  . 

1,735,  7,882 
1,728,  8,012 

959 

10,576 

11,126 

Sadova  . . . 

July  3,  1866 

f 141,000 

Prussians  . 

1,929,  6,948 

*276 

l 9,153 

\ 150,000 

Austrians 

4,861,  13,920 

5,619 

24,000 

Woerth  . . . 

Aug.  6, 1870 

/ 46,000 
\ 160,000 
( 20,000 
\ 28,000 

French  . . 

Germans  . . 

11,000 
1,589,  7,680 

6,000 

1,373 

17,000 

10,642 

Spicheren  . . 

Aug.  6,  1870 

French  . . 

Germans  . . 

320,  1,662 
843,  3,656 

2,096 

372 

4,078 

4,871 

Borny  . . . 

Aug.  14,  1870 

/ 83,000 
( 60,000 
/ 126,170 

French  . . 
Germans  . . 

377,  2,641 
1,189,  3,590 

590 

127 

3,608 

4,906 

Rezonville,  ^ 

Aug.  16,  1870 

French  . . 

1,367,  10,122 

5,742 

16,961 

Gravelotte  f 

\ 151,200 

Germans  . . 

3,289,  10,282 

1,249 

14,820 

Gravelotte,  \ 

Aug.  18,  1870 

J“"I25,000 
\ 270,000 

French  . . 

1,144,  6,711 

4,420 

12,275 

20,587 

St  Privat  J 

Germans  . . 

4.449,  15,189 

949 

Sedan  . . . 

Sept.  1,  1870 

/ 124,000 
\ 190,000 

French  . . 

Germans  . . 

3,000,  14,000 
2,320,  5,909 

21,000 

702 

38,000 

9,931 

The  result  of  the  non-use  of  Ambulance  Dogs.  A skeleton 
found  years  after  on  the  field  of  Gravelotte. 
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It  is  certain  that  with  the  aid  of  trained 
dogs  a very  large  number  of  these  missing 
could  have  been  located.  The  exigencies  of 
modern  warfare  have  necessitated  not  only 
an  enormous  extension  of  the  field  of  battle, 
but  also  the  taking  of  every  possible  bit  of 
natural  cover.  This,  and  the  fact  that  % 
wounded  men  use  their  last  strength  in 
seeking  protection  from  artillery  fire, 
cavalry  charges,  the  wheels  of  guns,  &c., 
in  the  most  hidden  and  safest  places,  such 
as  thick  bushes,  ditches,  holes,  &c.,  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  overworked 
stretcher-bearers  to  notice  those  who  are 
not  readily  seen,  especially  as  most  of  the 
modern  warfare  is  carried  on  by  night 
attacks,  necessitating  the  collecting  of  the 
wounded  at  night.  The  clever  modern  elec- 
tric and  acetylene  search  - lights  are  only 
useful  for  open  country.  In  close  ground, 
the  brighter  the  light  the  darker  are  the 
shadows  thrown,  and  even  with  portable 
lights  as  well  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  light.  How  different  it  is  with 
the  ambulance  dog,  who  is  absolutely 
independent  of  artificial  light,  depending 
entirely  on  his  own  power  of  scent  for 
finding  out  the  casualties  lying  about ! 
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With  great  point,  the  German  General 
Von  Herget,  on  the  occasion  of  a trial  made 
with  ambulance  dogs,  said  : “ However  great 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Army  Medical  Department  in  treating  the 
wounded,  these  discoveries  can  only  be  ap- 
plied when  the  wounded  have  been  found. 
This  finding  of  the  wounded  usually  takes 
place  during  night  attacks,  and  the  modern 
firearms  necessitating  the  taking  cover,  in 
some  cases  without  special  help  the  render- 
ing of  aid  to  missing  wounded  is  impossible. 
This  aid  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of 
ambulance  dogs.” 

That  the  truth  of  this  statement  has 
been  confirmed  is  shown  by  the  experience 
obtained  at  trials  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  England,  Holland,  and  else- 
where, in  peace  time  and  during  recent 
warfare. 

At  a trial  at  Neuwied  an  ambulance  dog 
found  out  in  half  an  hour  all  the  casualties 
in  places  where  they  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  discovered. 

In  July  1899  dogs  were  used  for  this 
purpose  with  the  Army  Corps  under  the 
supervision  of  General  Von  Blumenthal. 
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The  following  is  the  performance  of  one 
of  the  dogs  : — 

Resi,  a collie  bitch,  regardless  of  the  mus- 
ketry fire,  pressed  on,  disturbed  neither  by 
the  marching  troops  nor  cavalry  detach- 
ments. She  also  guarded  baggage  while 
her  keeper  went  away  to  a good  distance. 
The  officers  of  the  Xth  Army  Corps  were 
very  pleased  with  her  work  in  finding  the 
missing,  and  gave  her  universal  approbation. 
After  the  stretcher-bearers  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  scene  of  the  engagement 
three  men  were  reported  as  missing,  and 
were  not  to  be  found.  Resi  was  ordered 
to  search  for  them  in  the  very  wide  field 
of  battle.  On  receiving  the  word  from  her 
keeper,  “ Seek  wounded  ! ” the  bitch  rushed 
off  and  scoured  the  thick  covert  at  the 
back  of  the  targets,  hunting  keenly  for  the 
missing  in  the  ditches  covered  with  bushes. 
In  a short  time  she  gave  signs  of  having 
discovered  some  one.  In  five  minutes 
more  she  had  found  the  missing  soldiers, 
which  the  stretcher-bearers  or  ambulance 
corps  had  been  totally  unable  to  do,  after 
prolonged  searching.  They  might  have 
been  left  in  real  warfare.  General  Yon 
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Blumenthal  was  delighted  with  the  dog’s 
performance,  and  the  chief  of  the  staff  in 
his  report  said,  “ I am  convinced  that  dogs 
thus  trained  can  save  the  lives  of  many  poor 
wounded  and  missing  lying  in  hilly  ground.” 
Sergeant  Brickner,  of  the  74th  Infantry 
Begiment  at  Coburg,  wrote : “ Bello,  a 
collie  dog,  has  distinguished  himself  at  the 
manoeuvres.  In  seeking  the  wounded  he 
is  unrivalled.”  Tominka,  with  the  Hussar 
Regiment,  King  William  I.,  went  through 
the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1899.  Her  keeper 
said : “ She  followed  the  squadron  during 
the  whole  manoeuvres,  and  showed  herself 
possessed  of  great  staying  power,  and,  what 
was  more  difficult,  being  for  weeks  exposed 
to  continuous  rain,  she  used  to  find  the 
missing  of  the  69th  Infantry  Regiment  with 
great  success,  and  was  also  utilised  as  mess- 
enger to  the  squadron  with  good  results.” 
The  report  on  a trial  by  a Prussian 
Jaeger  Regiment  states  : “ The  performances 
of  the  ambulance  dogs  exceeded  all  expec- 
tations. Under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances — a broiling  sun,  among  total 
strangers,  in  close  overgrown  country 
unknown  to  the  dogs,  an  entire  lack  of 
scent  except  that  of  numerous  foxes  and 
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other  game — they  carried  out  their  work 
wonderfully.” 

Another  report  says : “ Prince  Adolf  of 
Schaumburg  - Lippe  had  a night  trial  at 
Bonn,  where  the  dogs  discovered  casualties 
which  could  not  be  found  by  men.  Captain 
Certola  also,  head  of  the  Ambulance  Dog 
Establishment  in  Rome,  which  has  been 
subsidised  by  the  Italian  Government,  has 
obtained  equally  good  results.” 

The  following  is  a description  of  a trial 
of  ambulance  dogs  with  the  Army  Corps 
at  Coblentz  : — 

“At  dusk,  on  July  27th  1899,  the  keepers 
brought  out  four  collies ; 200  soldiers  were 
put  out  to  represent  wounded,  and  500 
stretcher-bearers  set  out,  carrying  torches 
and  lanterns  into  the  darkness.  It  was  an 
interesting  bit  of  difficult  work.  Numbers 
of  officers  followed  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
to  see  the  proceedings.  The  work  com- 
menced in  the  Coblentz  wood,  and  a more 
difficult  task  could  not  have  been  conceived 
than  was  that  of  the  dogs,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  horses  and  sightseers,  the  dogs,  on 
the  left  wing,  saved  all  their  wounded.  Two 
other  dogs  were  employed  on  the  right  wing, 
and  found  the  wounded,  in  pitch  darkness, 
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without  lanterns.  Two  hundred  more 
soldiers,  representing  wounded,  had  been 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  glacis  of 
Coblentz,  and  after  the  stretcher-bearers 
had  come  in,  four  dogs  and  keepers  were 
then  brought  up,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  eighteen  men  were  discovered  and 
brought  in,  otherwise  they  might  have 
been  left  to  their  fate.” 

Recently,  the  most  conclusive  proof  was 
afforded  by  the  ambulance  dogs  that  worked 
with  the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria,  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  some  of  which 
were  supplied  by  myself. 

Captain  Persidsky,  of  the  late  Count 
Keller’s  staff,  writes : “ In  finding  the 

missing  and  wounded,  with  which  the 
millet  - fields  are  strewn,  nothing  has  suc- 
ceeded like  our  pack  of  seven  dogs.  The 
English  ones  are  especially  intelligent.  In 
our  last  engagement  twenty-three  men  were 
found  in  unsuspected  places.” 

After  the  war  I had  the  honour  to 
receive,  at  the  command  of  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Empress  Marie,  President  of 
the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society,  the  war 
medal,  together  with  the  “ grateful  thanks  ” 
of  the  Society  itself;  and  I also  was  the 
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recipient  of  a magnificent  gold-and-diamond 
watch  from  the  Tzar. 

I quote  from  the  Russian  newspaper, 

‘ The  Neva.’  The  correspondent  has  made 
a bad  shot  at  my  middle  name,  but  the 
dogs  he  refers  to  are  those  mentioned 
above  : — 

“Attached  to  the  medical  department  of 
the  Russian  army  on  the  Shaho  are  a 
number  of  dogs,  which  are  of  great  help 
in  the  work  of  seeking  out  the  wounded 
after  the  battle,  especially  on  rough  broken 
ground,  and  at  night  time.  They  are  a 
kind  of  sheep-dog,  bred  by  a certain  Major 
Otonville,  and  have  been  trained  to  go 
about  over  the  battlefield  when  the  fight  is 
over.  They  carry  on  their  backs  a small 
parcel,  marked  on  the  outside  with  a red 
cross,  and  containing  a length  of  bandage 
and  small  flasks  of  brandy  and  of  water. 
On  finding  a wounded  man,  the  dog  allows 
him,  if  he  is  able,  to  unfasten  the  packet 
and  make  use  of  its  contents ; if  he  can 
then  manage  to  walk,  the  dog  leads  him  to 
where  the  field  hospital  is  at  work,  to  give 
him  proper  medical  dressing ; if  not,  the 
dog  trots  off  to  fetch  the  searchers,  whom 
it  guides  to  the  man  it  has  found.  The 
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dogs  are  said  to  show  great  intelligence  in 
their  work,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
famous  dogs  of  St  Bernard.” 

I here  give  an  interesting  statement  by 
Inspector -General  Czernicky,  French  Army 
Medical  Service  : — 

“On  the  19th  April  1870,  I found, 
while  I was  traversing  the  battlefields  of 
Gravelotte  - Rezonville,  two  wounded  men 
belonging  to  the  mixed  brigade  of  Lapthe, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  16th,  three  days 
previously,  and  had  taken  refuge,  each  man 
about  300  metres  one  from  the  other,  at  the 
border  of  a wood  at  Gorze. 

“ They  had  not  seen  a living  soul  since 
the  moment  they  had  been  wounded,  not- 
withstanding the  ground  had  been  traversed 
by  stretcher-bearers.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a dog  would  have 
rapidly  located  these  men.  I only  wish  to 
show  this,  as  a personal  experience,  that 
these  men  would  not  have  had  to  suffer 
anguish  and  tortures,  had  a dog  been  there 
to  save  the  missing  wounded.” 

He  also  says — 

“ The  Russo  - Japanese  war  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  wounded  have  to  be  picked 
up  at  night,  and  that  no  light  whatever  can 


One  of  Major  Richardson's  Ambulance  Dogs  working  with  the  late  R.A.M.C.  Volunteers  at  Aldershot. 
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be  used  at  night  on  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out drawing  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  therefore 
electric  lamps,  &c.,  were  forbidden  by  order. 
Moreover,  these  lamps  only  render  very  mod- 
erate services.  The  brighter  their  light  the 
darker  the  shadows  they  cast.  In  case  of 
retreat,  it  will  have  to  be  the  enemy’s  army 
to  which  will  be  intrusted  the  collecting 
of  the  wounded.  Without  doubt  stretcher- 
bearers  in  European  armies  are  certainly  to 
be  trusted  that  they  will  do  their  duty  to 
all  wounded ; but  their  task  is  difficult, 
especially  if  in  an  unknown  country,  where 
the  inhabitants  may  be  hostile,  and  where  it 
is  dangerous  for  them  to  search  far  ahead. 
In  regions  which  are  very  flat  and  very 
much  cut  by  roads,  as  our  eastern  frontier, 
the  collection  of  the  wounded  is  simple, 
owing  to  the  roads,  but  on  the  frontier  in 
the  mountains — what  then?  Often  groups 
of  men  are  difficult  to  be  traced,  having 
wandered  far  from  their  company,  even  on 
the  manoeuvres.  This  happens  daily,  and 
the  wounded  one  is  nearly  certain  to  be 
abandoned  unless  the  animal  brings  him 
succour.  Ambulance  dogs  are  also  needful 
in  the  colonies,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  wounded  quickly,  as  a number  of 
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dangers  haunt  him,  such  as  wild  beasts, 
snakes,  &c.,  and  if  succour  is  not  brought 
quickly,  death  is  near.” 

No  one  but  a dog  can  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  South 
African  War  I offered  to  take  some  trained 
ambulance  dogs  out  for  service  in  the  field. 
My  offer  was  refused.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  on  many  occasions,  such  as  Spion  Kop, 
Pieter’s  Hill,  &c.,  ambulance  dogs  would  have 
saved  many  lives,  the  dogs  rendering  it 
possible  to  collect  the  wounded  without 
waiting  for  the  daylight,  and  enabling  the 
stretcher-bearers  to  locate  the  wounded  too 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  to  attract  their 
attention,  only  to  be  discovered  on  the 
following  day  as  stiffened  corpses  or  to  be 
returned  as  missing. 

I also  took  a hound  trained  to  ambulance 
work  out  to  the  Spanish  war  in  Morocco. 


SUITABLE  BREEDS  FOR  AMBULANCE  WORK. 

The  breed  of  dog  best  suited  for  ambul- 
ance work  is  one  of  medium  size,  of  great  in- 
telligence and  activity,  and  one  accustomed 


Major  Richardson  and  his  Ambulance  Bloodhound  in  the  trenches  at  Melilla  in  the  Spanish  War , 1909, 
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to  work.  Collies  and  retrievers,  and  in  fact 
all  dogs  with  good  noses,  are  suitable  for 
ambulance  work.  Those  I sent  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  were  collies,  and  the 
climate  being  cold,  they  were  at  no  incon- 
venience ; but  I have  found  that  in  hot 
countries  these  are  much  tried  by  their 
thick  jackets.  I have  of  recent  years  been 
training  bloodhounds  for  this  work,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  remarkable  scenting 
powers,  but  also  to  meet  this  difficulty 
of  climate,  as  they  do  not  feel  heat.  But 
I do  not  wish  to  limit  this  excellent  work 
entirely  to  one  breed. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  OE  AMBULANCE  DOGS. 

As  regards  their  equipment,  the  different 
countries  have  various  methods.  Bungartz,  in 
Germany,  equips  his  dogs  with  a saddle  with 
pockets,  in  which  are  bandages  and  dressings, 
while  round  the  dog’s  neck  is  a barrel  with 
stimulant.  Captain  'Certola,  the  Italian, 
placed  the  flask  in  the  pockets  of  the  saddle 
which  he  used  on  his  dogs.  . Molentieff,  the 
Russian  authority,  provided  his  dogs  with 
lanterns, — and  so  on.  My  own  opinion  is 
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that  the  equipment  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  I consider  the  bandages  and  stim- 
ulant to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  men  all  carry 
their  first-aid  dressing  themselves.  Also,  if 
a man  is  able  to  take  the  bandages,  &c.,  from 
the  dog,  he  is  in  a fit  state  to  call  for  the 
stretcher-bearers.  The  extra  weight,  too, 
of  these  articles  hinders  the  dog’s  action. 
My  own  dogs  wear  a very  light  saddle  with 
the  Geneva  cross  on  flaps  on  each  side. 
Each  dog  wears  a leather  collar  and  a loud 
bell.  Ambulance  dogs  should  be  attached 
to  bearer-companies.  The  real  use  of  the 
ambulance  dog  is  now  internationally  ac- 
knowledged, and  this  is  especially  felt  after 
a battle,  when  the  searchers  have  collected 
all  wounded  visible,  and  yet  it  is  known 
that  many  still  are  missing.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  having  the  dogs  in  sufficient 
numbers.  It  is  no  use  hurriedly  taking 
dogs  into  training  in  time  of  war.  The 
only  method  is  to  have  a training  establish- 
ment, where  a large  stud  of  dogs  are  kept 
in  constant  training  in  peace  time,  and  where 
men  can  come  to  be  instructed  in  the  work- 
ing. This  sort  of  establishment  has  been 
started  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  dogs 
should  be  trained  daily,  and  should  attend 


Major  Richardson' s Ambulance  Dogs  at  work  at  Aldershot . 
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the  manoeuvres.  Another  method  in  time 
of  war  would  be  to  use  the  police-dogs  for 
military  service,  supposing  that  these  were 
already  in  use.  The  executive  police -dogs 
would  act  as  sentry  and  scouts,  and  the 
criminal  tracking  dogs  would  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  ambulance  dog. 


METHOD  OF  WORKING  THE  AMBULANCE  DOG. 

Abroad,  there  are  two  or  three  methods  of 
using  the  ambulance  dog.  Sometimes  they 
are  trained  to  return  to  the  handler  after 
having  found  a casualty,  and  by  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  show  him  where 
the  wounded  man  lies.  Another  method  is 
to  teach  the  dog  to  bark  on  finding  the 
casualty ; and  still  another  method  is  to 
have  the  dog  on  a long  leash,  and  let  it 
lead  the  searcher  in  the  right  direction.  My 
own  opinion,  based  on  actual  experience,  is 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  dogmatise  on  these 
methods  as  to  which  is  the  best  way,  for 
so  much  depends  on  the  individual  char- 
acter of  each  dog ; and  where  one  dog  may 
fail  under  one  method,  it  may  succeed  under 
another.  I am  not  very  much  in  favour, 
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certainly,  of  the  dog  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  at  night  time  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  when  the  dog  is  returning  for 
fresh  directions,  after  having  drawn  a certain 
section  blank,  or  whether  it  wishes  to  indi- 
cate it  has  found  its  man.  Still,  here  again, 
certain  dogs  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  make 
either  message  quite  plain.  The  ideal  method 
is  that  the  dog  should  remain  beside  the 
casualty,  and  bark  loudly  to  attract  the 
searchers.  I have  had  dogs  capable  of 
doing  this,  and  which  took  great  pride  in 
their  work  ; but  it  is  not  every  dog  that 
will  do  so,  although  they  may  excel  in  the 
necessary  tracking  qualities ; and  as  these 
are  so  important,  it  is  a mistake  to  limit  the 
dog  with  minor  requirements.  Much  good 
work  was  done  on  the  Russian  battlefields 
by  dogs  on  long  leads.  Some  of  these  were 
trained  by  certain  monks,  who  used  to  issue 
forth  at  night,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  saga- 
cious animals  saved  many  an  unfortunate 
soldier  rapidly  bleeding  to  death,  alone  and 
unfound  in  the  darkness. 

It  is  sad  to  read  in  the  despatches  from 
a battlefield  the  lists  of  killed,  of  wounded, 
and,  finally,  of  the  missing ; and  it  is  in- 
expressibly painful  to  dwell  on  the  fate  of 


German  A mbulance  Dog  guarding  property. 


Bringing  away  the  casualty. 


Stretcher  drawn  by  Ambulance  Doti 


Herr  mnn.  Ru.iurn.rf.?,  flip  famous  Gorman  Ambulance  Do 9'  trainer . working  with  the  Red  Hussars . 
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no  risk  to  the  scouting  party  will  be  run 
from  a sudden  bark. 

On  any  other  occasion,  when  absolute 
quiet  is  essential,  and  yet  the  detective 
and  protective  qualities  of  the  dog  are 
needed,  the  muzzle  supplies  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  silence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  occasions  when  the  barking  of 
the  dog  would  be  of  invaluable  service. 
Take  as  an  instance  when  the  army  is 
encamped  in  a village  for  the  night,— no 
secrecy  is  required,  as  its  position  is  well 
known  to  the  enemy.  The  sentries  are 
posted  at  various  points  round  the  position. 
In  this  case  each  sentry  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a dog.  This  should  be  tied 
up  beside  him.  In  the  event  of  a sudden 
attack  the  sentry  cannot  possibly  run  the 
risk  of  a surprise;  and  not  only  will  the 
dog  give  him  warning  by  barking,  but  it 
will  also  give  the  camp  warning  at  the 
same  time.  Again,  in  the  advance  on  the 
enemy  s position,  the  advance-guard  should 
be  accompanied  by  dogs.  Many  an  ambush 
would  be  averted  were  dogs  allowed  to 
give  timely  warning. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  long  lead 
when  the  dog  is  on  scouting  duty,  it  is 
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necessary  that  I should  say  a few  words. 
When  scouting,  it  is  usually  as  well  that 
the  dog  should  be  on  his  lead.  Several 
foreign  authorities,  when  writing  on  this 
subject,  lay  down  most  explicit,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  practice  most  unpractical, 
instructions  as  to  the  method  of  working 
the  scouting  dogs,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  these  gentlemen  are  speaking 
from  theory  rather  than  from  actual  experi- 
ence. One  so  - called  authority  says  that 
when  the  scouts  are  advancing  up  a valley 
or  ravine,  the  dogs  are  to  be  sent  ahead 
up  the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  hills. 
The  fallacy  of  this  advice  is  soon  seen  on 
a little  reflection,  and  still  more  so  after 
actual  trials.  Assuming  that  the  dog,  when 
scouting,  is  to  do  its  work  as  silently  as 
possible,  and  only  to  give  warning  by 
growling  (and  on  this  point  all  experts 
are  agreed),  of  what  use  is  it  if  the  dog 
is  sent  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  heard  ? 
Secondly,  it  would  often  be  necessary  to 
whistle  the  dogs  back,  and  this  in  itself 
would  be  dangerous,  as  giving  the  scout’s 
position  away  to  the  enemy.  Thirdly,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trust  many  very 
excellent  scouting  dogs,  so  far  away  from 


Major  Richardson' s Ambulance  Dogs  jin  ding  the  wounded. 
(Taken  at  Aldershot.) 
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the  last  section.  The  ambulance  dog  can 
carry  aid  to  the  wounded,  but  more  especi- 
ally can  it  assist  those  unfortunates  lying 
hidden  and  forsaken,  inarticulate  from  suf- 
fering and  weakness,  and  contemplating  an 
awful  end  as  they  hear  the  receding  tramp 
of  their  comrades. 

In  our  own  country  the  War  Office  shows 
no  energy  in  meeting  this  contingency,  and 
while  all  foreign  Continental  armies  are 
giving  every  encouragement  to  this  humani- 
tarian work,  our  own  authorities  are  per- 
fectly indifferent. 

Certain  of  our  generals  have,  on  numerous 
occasions,  tested  dogs  I have  trained  for 
ambulance  work.  I submit  the  report  which 
was  sent  in  by  General  Sir  Charles  Tucker 
after  an  official  test  at  Stobs  : — 

“ Report. 

“ Forwarded  and  strongly  recommended. 
Seeing  that  every  foreign  Government  has 
already  recognised  the  use  of  dogs  either 
for  ambulance  purposes  or  sentry  work, 
or  both,  I am  of  opinion  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  without  delay  of  Major 
E.  H.  Richardson's  knowledge  and  experi- 
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ence  in  the  matter  of  breeding  and  training 
them,  and  some  military  training  centre 
selected  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  likely 
that  Salisbury  Plain  might  offer  greater 
facilities  in  this  respect  than  Aldershot ; but 
on  this  point,  as  on  other  matters  of  detail, 
I would  suggest  that  Major  Richardson  be 
consulted.” 


MESSENGER  DOGS. 

This  is  a system  of  canine  service  used  to 
a certain  extent  in  the  German  Army,  but 
personally  I am  not  greatly  in  favour  of  it. 
The  idea  is  to  train  the  dogs  to  run  to  and 
fro  with  dispatches  carried  in  a small  case 
on  the  neck  ; but  my  experience  tends  to 
show  that  too  much  is  expected  of  the  dog, 
and  although  dogs  are  found  that  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  discriminate  direction 
under  very  difficult  circumstances,  still  the 
result  is  too  uncertain,  and  the  teaching 
partakes  too  much  of  the  trick -training  to 
be  of  practical  value. 


Major  Richardson's  Ambulance  Dogs  at  Aldershot. 
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SENTRY  AND  SCOUTING  DOG. 

I will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  sentry  and 
scouting  dog,  and  here  once  more  one  can 
speak  with  entire  confidence  and  approval. 
Every  natural  quality  of  the  dog  fits  him 
for  these  duties.  No  trick  teaching  is 
required,  but  only  training  sufficient  to 
encourage  and  perfect  their  inherent  gifts. 
For  purposes  of  protection  alone  the  dog’s 
superiority  in  some  ways  over  man  is  marked. 
History  gives  frequent  accounts  of  the  detec- 
tion of  night  attacks  and  ambush  by  four- 
footed  camp  - followers  ; and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  warnings  were  purely 
involuntary,  and  not  the  result  of  training, 
it  may  be  understood  at  once  what  the 
development  of  this  instinct,  should  mean. 
Scent  tells  frequently  quicker  than  sight, 
and  a dog  may  often  smell  a foe  long  before 
he  is  within  view.  As  a companion  in  isol- 
ated outposts,  to  pickets  and  the  solitary 
sentry,  a dog’s  company  has  in  more  instances 
than  one  been  invaluable,  and  this  has  been 
proved  to  a marvellous  degree. 

Firstly,  to  take  his  duties  as  a scout,  he 
should  be  used  with  the  scouts  and  usually 
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should  be  on  a long  lead.  It  is  easy  to  be 
seen  that  the  value  of  his  aid  at  night  is 
incalculable,  as  the  darkness,  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  the  human  scout,  presents  no 
difficulties  to  the  dog.  The  Japanese  were 
quick  to  recognise  this  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  used  scouting  dogs  on  long  leads 
in  the  manner  I have  described.  The  ‘ Rus- 
skoye  Slovo  ’ of  November  29,  1904,  says: 
“ The  inventive  powers  of  the  Japanese  are 
inexhaustible.  They  have  now  a number 
of  dogs,  which  are  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 
They  are  attached  to  long  ropes,  and  are 
well  trained.” 

Secondly,  dogs  should  be  used  as  sentries 
to  protect  defenders  and  attackers  from 
surprise. 


THE  BREED  OF  SCOUTING  AND  SENTRY  DOGS. 

What  I have  said  in  a pi’evious  chapter 
on  suitable  breeds  for  executive  police  service 
applies  equally  to  the  duties  of  the  scouting 
and  sentry  dog.  An  extremely  sharp,  hardy 
animal,  of  medium  size,  and  with  a first-rate 
nose,  is  the  raw  material  required  for  the 
trainer  to  start  work  upon. 
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TRAINING  AND  METHOD  OF  USING  THE 
SENTRY  AND  SCOUTING  DOGS. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  abroad  as  to 
the  necessity  of  sentry  and  scouting  dogs 
being  trained  not  to  bark,  but  only  to  growl. 
My  experience  goes  to  show  that  many  of 
these  statements  issue  from  military  authori- 
ties who,  while  desiring  to  utilise  these 
canine  aids,  have  themselves  only  a doubtful 
knowledge  of  the  training  required.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  is  advisable  always, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  get  away  from  any- 
thing verging  on  the  “ trick-dog  ” training, 
and  always  to  pursue  a line  which  is  not  to 
put  so  much  into  a dog,  as  to  cultivate  and 
bring  out  the  natural  instincts  already  there. 
This  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  most 
practical  method.  By  making  the  training 
too  difficult  much  unnecessary  time  is  taken 
up,  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  material  to  start  work  on  is  increased 
fourfold.  There  certainly  are  certain  breeds, 
more  especially  lurchers,  which,  without  very 
much  training,  can  be  taught  to  refrain  from 
barking,  and  only  to  growl ; but  here  again, 
where  large  quantities  of  dogs  are  required, 
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it  is  unpractical  to  limit  the  selection  to 
one  particular  breed.  I quite  agree  that 
there  are  occasions,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  scouting  duty,  when  it  would 
be  absolutely  essential  that  the  dog  should 
not  bark,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a very 
valuable  asset  in  the  dog  when  on  sentry 
duty,  under  other  conditions,  is  lost  if  it 
has  been  taught  not  to  bark.  Furthermore, 
high  as  my  opinion  of  the  dog’s  intelligence 
and  obedience  is,  and  absolutely  invaluable 
as  I believe  him  to  be  to  the  soldier,  still  my 
years  of  work  with  him  have  not  prepared 
me  to  leave  within  reach  of  even  the  most 
highly  trained  and  intelligent  dog  such  a 
momentous  temptation  as  it  might  be  to 
bark  in  a moment  of  sudden  surprise.  No, 
my  method  is  much  simpler,  and  is  equally 
effective.  I recommend  that  each  sentry 
and  scouting  dog  should  be  provided  in  its 
equipment  with  a strong  muzzle.  While 
it  need  not  be  in  any  way  painful  to  the 
dog,  this  should  be  made  to  fit  so  that  the 
mouth  cannot  be  opened  far  enough  to  bark 
— a leather-strap  muzzle  is  the  best.  When 
on  scouting  duty  it  should  be  muzzled,  and 
thus,  while  able  to  give  invaluable  aid  in 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy, 


A group  in  camp. 


scene  oj  the  operations. 
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Stretcher-bearers  preparing  to  follow  the  dog. 
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the  handler  s influence,  to  refrain  from  chas- 
ing game  which  might  rise  right  under 
the  dog’s  nose,  especially  as,  after  a long 
day’s  march,  it  might  be  hungry. 

No ! the  axiom  for  the  scout  to  hold  is, 
that  the  dog  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  at 
night  especially.  The  dog  must  therefore 
be  on  the  lead,  which  can  be  played  out  as 
required.  The  scout  can  thus  always  be 
in  touch  with  the  dog,  can  see  or  feel  the 
tension  of  his  attitude,  and  hear  him  growl. 
He  can  bring  him  to  heel  without  uttering 
a sound.  I would  again  reiterate  the  neces- 
sity for  all  the  working  and  training  to  be 
as  simple  as  possible. 

I here  give  a quotation  from  a corres- 
pondent of  ‘ The  Glasgow  Herald,’  which 
gives  an  extremely  clear  argument  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  dogs  in  warfare  : — 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion — with  all  defer- 
ence to  those  who  will  dismiss  the  theory  without 
discussion,  but  with  the  comment  of  “ Eubbish ! ” 
— that  had  our  troops  when  marching  to  the  fatal 
Magersfontein  had  the  assistance  of  a few  reliable 
sentinel  or  scouting  dogs,  that  engagement,  instead 
of  being  the  cause  of  much  humiliation  and  sorrow 
to  our  country,  would  have  been  another  added 
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to  the  list  of  glorious  victories  inscribed  on  the 
drums  and  colours  of  our  Highland  regiments.  If 
any  one  would  say  there  is  no  food  for  thought  in 
this  statement,  let  me  ask  him,  in  the  first  place, 
if  he  knows  anything  at  all  about  dogs.  Then  he 
may  consider  how  near  to  the  enemy's  rifles  our 
men  had  come  when  they  were  first  fired  on,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  ambushed  and  trapped;  how 
much  farther  away  would  a trained  sentinel  dog 
have  warned  them  that  they  were  coming  nearer 
to  the  enemy  than  they  thought ; and  finally,  had 
our  troops  been  warned  of  the  Boers'  whereabouts 
five  minutes  before  they  were,  what  the  chances  of 
the  battle  would  have  been  then.  What  our  gallant 
fellows  did,  even  though  surprised  in  unreadiness 
by  a cunning  enemy,  is  common  knowledge  to  the 
world.  An  outcast  cur  marching  with  our  force 
that  night  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  frus- 
tration of  the  enemy’s  well-laid  plans.  And  a great 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  fearful  times  for 
our  regiments  during  the  Zulu  and  Soudanese  wars. 
The  awful  nerve  - tension  of  our  sentries  during 
dark  nights,  the  straining  of  the  feeble  human 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  to  prevent  a savage 
and  fiendish  foe  from  surprising  and  butchering 
the  main  body  of  our  army,  while  snatching  a 
few  hours'  rest  on  the  veldt  or  in  the  zareba, 
would  have  been  much  lessened,  and  the  sense  of 
security  of  the  resting  warriors  more  real,  had  a 
few  dogs,  with  their  marvellous  sight,  scent,  and 
hearing,  been  assisting  the  British  arms.  A careful 
scout,  assisted  by  a trained  dog  he  knew,  and  which 
knew  him,  could  scarcely  fall  into  ambush. 
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In  savage  warfare  dogs  are  extremely 
useful,  and  they  have  been  used  by  both 
French  and  Bussians.  The  general  system 
of  savage  warfare  lies  in  ambuscades.  In 
Mexico,  in  the  guerilla  war,  a colonel  of 
volunteers  trained  some  dogs  which  gave 
the  guerilla  insurgents  a warm  time.  “If 
they  tried  ambushes,  the  insurgents  were 
scented  out  by  the  dogs,  and  their  plans 
failed.  If  they  retreated  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood,  they  were  tracked  out  by  the 
dogs,  and  when  they  camped  for  the  night 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  them.”  He  con- 
tinues : “War-dogs  are  able  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  creeping  up  in  the  grass  and 
surprising,  and  can  give  timely  warning ; 
and  the  march  of  troops  in  thick  country 
could  be  covered  by  dogs,  as  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  they  could  also  follow  up  the  scent 
of  the  retreating  foe.” 

As  is  well  known,  dogs  have  been  used  for 
scouting  and  sentry  work  by  the  Austrians 
along  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  fron- 
tier for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  fact,  the 
whole  line  is  guarded  by  dogs. 

When  I was  in  Bulgaria  I was  shown 
the  complete  system  which  is  adopted.  The 
dogs  have  small  kennels,  which  are  placed 
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near  the  pickets,  and  give  the  alarm  by 
barking,  as  is  also  done  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  Also,  dogs  were  used  for  ambul- 
ance work  after  the  battles  between  the 
Turks  and  Austrians  in  the  sanjak  of  Novi 
Bazar. 

Recently  I was  given  a report  of  the 
work  done  by  some  sentry  dogs  at  the 
Austrian  manoeuvres.  It  furnishes  very 
striking  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  officer 
was  told  to  occupy  a bridge.  He  placed 
his  company  on  the  enemy’s  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  order  to  remain  hidden  he 
posted  the  men  on  either  side  of  the  main 
road  behind  the  hedges.  With  his  company 
were  two  sentry  dogs.  The  night  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  roar- 
ing of  the  river.  About  2 a.m.  the  dogs 
growled  furiously.  The  officer  knew  by 
their  movements  that  something  was  up, 
though  he  himself  could  hear  nothing.  He 
ordered  his  company  to  be  perfectly  still 
and  await  developments.  Five  minutes 
later  a squadron  of  Hussars,  seeing  nobody, 
dashed  over  the  bridge.  It  was  a simple 
matter  for  the  officer  to  re-form  his  company 
on  the  road  in  rear,  turn  them  about,  and 
capture  the  whole  squadron.  He  again 
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placed  his  men  in  a similar  position,  and 
this  was  repeated  not  less  than  three  times, 
and  he  thus  captured  the  whole  of  the 
oncoming  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  This  by 
his  dogs’  sagacity. 

Another  case  was  also  at  the  manoeuvres. 
The  infantry  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
dead  - beat  after  a march  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  night  was  pitch-dark,  and  the 
men  were  worn  out  with  fatigue.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  sentry  dogs  began 
to  bai’k  and  growl.  Immediately  the  officers 
ordered  their  men  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
only  just  in  time  to  warn  off  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  attacking  party. 

These  clearly  demonstrate  the  invaluable- 
ness of  dogs  for  night-work. 

The  third  case  is  when  the  dogs  were 
actually  used  by  the  Austrians  to  collect 
wounded  at  one  of  their  bloody  battles 
with  the  Turks,  during  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia.  In  the  evening,  after  the  wounded 
had  been  collected,  moans  had  been  heard 
from  the  rocks,  but  it  was  only  by  the  aid 
of  dogs  attached  to  the  regiment  that  they 
found  the  unfortunate  men. 

Captain  Haldane,  who  escaped  from  Pre- 
toria, says  in  his  book  that  the  greatest 
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danger  of  recapture  was  from  the  Boers’ 
dogs,  not  from  the  Boers  themselves. 

An  American  officer,  Captain  M.  F.  Steele, 
of  the  6th  Cavalry,  after  varied  experience 
of  the  conditions  of  warfare  in  the  Philip- 
pines, strongly  urges  that  dogs  should  be 
attached  to  the  army.  He  says  that  “ dogs 
are  the  only  scouts  that  can  secure  a small 
detachment  against  ambush  on  the  trails 
through  these  tropical  jungles.  The  bush 
is  so  dense  that  flankers  are  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  trails  are  so  crooked, 
and  over  such  rough  territory,  that  the 
leading  man  at  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
is  out  of  sight  of  the  main  party.  The 
insurgents,  lying  in  ambush,  usually  or  often 
let  the  leading  man  pass,  and  open  with 
a volley  upon  the  waggons  and  main  party 
of  the  escort.  They  open  from  apparently 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  at  a range  of  from 
30  to  200  yards.  They  fire  one  or  two 
volleys,  then  usually  run  away.  Sometimes 
never  a man  of  them  can  be  seen,  and  our 
men  have  simply  to  fire  into  the  jungle 
and  trust  to  luck.  The  orders  at  present 
from  the  Jifles’  superiors  are,  that  the  insur- 
rectors  shall  not  attack  in  parties  less  than 
fifty,  that  they  shall  attack  none  but  very 
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small  parties  of  Americans,  and  that  they 
shall  always  make  use  of  ambuscades.”  He 
urges  that  “ the  animals — pointers  by  pref- 
erence, or  hounds — would  need  little  train- 
ing. Their  instinct  for  hunting  and  sniffing 
in  every  hole  and  corner  would  be  sufficient 
to  justify  their  use.” 

This  officer  possessed  a dog  named  Don, 
and  he  asserts  that,  up  to  date,  no  detach- 
ment with  which  it  has  been  out  has  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade.  “ He  went  with  us 
last  winter  on  General  Schean’s  long  south- 
ern campaign,  and  lived  for  more  than  a 
month  on  scraps  of  hard  bread  and  bacon. 
He  covered  six  times  as  much  ground  every 
day  as  any  man  of  the  column.” 

I have  also  the  testimony  of  a gentle- 
man residing  in  Java  who  owned  a black 
Newfoundland  to  which  he  was  greatly 
attached.  To  quote  his  own  words — 

“ One  evening,  returning  from  a party, 
the  dog  attacked  a Dutch  soldier  on  guard 
duty,  with  the  result  that  the  Dutch 
officials  gave  me  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
to  remove  the  dog  from  their  territory.  At 
this  time  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with 
the  Atchinese,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  a 
few  companies  of  regulars  were  leaving  for 
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the  front,  and  one  of  the  officers  offered  to 
buy  the  dog  to  save  me  further  trouble. 
The  dog  accompanied  the  regiment,  and 
was  the  means  of  saving  three  officers  and 
about  forty  men  from  a surprise,  which  the 
Dutch  Government  promptly  recognised  by 
decorating  the  dog  with  a silver  collar  and 
medal.” 

In  investing  a fortress  an  enormous  number 
of  sentries  have  to  be  thrown  round  it,  who 
would  be  liable  to  sudden  sorties  of  the 
enemy  in  squally  weather,  fogs,  &c.  The 
hearing  powers  and  scent  of  the  dog  would 
render  the  blockade  much  more  certain,  and 
diminish  the  number  of  sentries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employment  of  dogs  in  an 
invested  place  would  be  useful,  as  they,  by 
their  nice  sense  of  hearing  and  scent,  would 
be  able  to  give  such  warning  as  would  guard 
against  assaults,  and  render  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  tired  sentries  in  severe  weather. 
Regimental  dogs,  when  not  on  outpost  duty, 
would  be  employed  to  guard  waggons,  guns, 
carriages,  and  ammunition. 

In  placing  the  sentry  dogs  in  position,  or 
when  using  them  on  scouting  duty,  a most 
important  point  to  consider  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  Every  effort 
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must  be  made  for  the  dog’s  position  to  be 
„ up-wind.  With  an  up-wind  blowing,  especi- 
ally if  this  be  warm  and  moist,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary the  distance  off  that  dogs  are 
enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of  men  and 
animals.  It  has  been  proved  that  a dog 
can  wind  its  quarry  four  miles  off  by  scent. 
To  a dog  placed  in  a good  position,  the  scent 
of  an  enemy’s  camp,  with  its  men,  horses, 
cattle,  &c.,  will  carry  an  even  farther  distance, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  a body  of  men  and 
horses  advancing  on  the  position.  Either 
will  be  perceptible  to  the  dog’s  scenting 
instinct  and  ears  long  before  the  human 
sentry  or  scout  is  cognisant  of  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 

In  South  Africa  no  organised  trained 
scouting  or  sentry  work  was  encouraged 
by  our  War  Office,  but  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  what  aid 
they  could  find  by  using  any  stray  dogs 
they  could  pick  up.  These  they  used 
with  the  sentries.  I quote  a letter  from 
a trooper  written  from  South  Africa  : — 

“We  have  trekking  about  with  us  a large 
number  of  dogs  that  have  been  left  behind, 
with  other  stock,  by  the  Boers  in  their 
haste,  and  which  attach  themselves  at  once 
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to  the  columns  they  come  in  contact  with. 
We  have  with  our  column  alone  (Colonel  De 
Lisle’s),  at  present,  over  thirty  dogs  of  a 
variety  of  breeds,  from  a small  Pom.  to  the 
massive  great  Dane ; and  the  standing 
camps  we  come  across  look  almost  like 
dogs’  homes.  Of  course,  they  are  mostly 
crossbreeds,  but  I have  seen  some  really 
fine  specimens  of  the  smooth  fox-terrier, 
rough  collie,  mastiff,  great  Dane,  and  grey- 
hound. We  have  one  dog  with  us  we  found 
at  a deserted  farm  (he  looks  a crossbred 
collie  and  Airedale).  We  call  him  the 
‘ Sentry,’  and  always  take  him  with  us  on 
night  picket : we  have  trained  him  to  be  as 
useful  as  any  man,  for  no  sound  escapes  him.” 

The  blockhouses  in  South  Africa  were 
often  greatly  safeguarded  by  any  odd  dog 
that  could  be  obtained.  How  infinitely 
superior  it  would  have  been  had  each  regi- 
ment been  provided  with  a corps  of  properly 
tested  and  trained  dogs,  these  dogs  handled 
by  men  already  taught  how  to  put  them  to 
the  fullest  advantage  and  expert  in  the  best 
methods  for  using  them,  — to  guard  the 
troops  from  attack,  as  scouts,  and  to  locate 
the  wounded  at  night  and  under  fire. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  entire 
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trans  - Siberian  railway  was  guarded  by 
sentry  dogs,  and  to  their  aid  chiefly  may 
be  ascribed  the  reason  that  the  railway 
was  never  cut. 

Another  very  important  point  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  is,  that  after  battles 
and  long  marches  the  troops  are  extremely 
fatigued,  and,  furthermore,  in  a long-drawn- 
out  war  the  senses  are  apt  to  become  blunted. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  duties  of 
human  sentry  and  scout  are  inefficient  and 
inaccurate.  A dog  will  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  being  capable  of  so  much  greater  physi- 
cal endurance,  his  scenting  and  hearing 
powers  will  always  be  on  the  alert  when 
the  man,  perhaps  dropping  with  fatigue, 
will  become  more  or  less  callous. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  SCOUTING  AND  SENTRY  DOGS. 

These  dogs  should  be  equipped  with  a 
stout  leather  collar,  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  dog’s  own  name  and  the  name 
of  the  regiment  to  which  it  belongs.  They 
must  also  have  a double  swivel  chain,  a 
leather  band  muzzle,  and  a long  30-  to 
40-yard  lead. 
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FEEDING  THE  DOGS. 

A soldier  should  be  told  off  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  dogs  of  each  company.  Their 
food  should  consist  of  scraps  from  the  cook- 
house, and  these  ought  to  contain  plenty 
of  meat. 

It  has  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  we, 
the  most  “ doggy  ” nation  in  the  world,  who 
have  had  trials  of  sporting-dogs,  sheep-dog 
trials,  bloodhound  trials,  &c.,  have  never 
taken  this  subject  up,  although,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  we  supply  the  material 
— our  collies  and  other  dogs  — to  foreign 
countries.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
chimerical  idea.  In  Germany,  where  ex- 
perimenting has  been  going  on  since  the 
war  of  1870-71,  the  number  of  dogs  em- 
ployed is  being  largely  increased. 


English  Dogs  in  the  German  Army.  Airedale  Terriers  used  as  sentries  with  a German  Rife  Regiment. 

(England,  take  note!) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Watch -Dogs. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider 
other  aspects  in  which  the  dog’s  services 
are  of  use  to  mankind,  and  I will  first 
mention  the  Frontier  or  Customs  dog. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  the  im- 
mense amount  of  service  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  dogs  in  this  connection.  They 
are  used  on  the  French  frontier.  I here 
give  an  account  of  these  dogs  written  by 
Max  Rasquin  : — 


Ing^nieur  Agricole, 
Agronome  de  l’Etat  a Thuin. 


THE  DOG  AS  A FRONTIER  GUARD. 

The  reputation  of  the  dog  is  well  recognised  by 
the  Customs  authorities,  and,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Customs,  has  been  the  faithful  companion  of 
these  authorities.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
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on  this  subject,  we  have  visited  several  posts  on  the 
French  frontier,  and  we  found  that  the  large  sheep- 
dog was  the  most  appreciated,  and  was  most  largely 
employed,  without  doubt  because  his  heavy  coat 
enables  him  to  resist  the  cold  at  night  and  incessant 
rain.  Some  of  these  dogs  have  performed  remarkable 
services.  One  of  them,  called  Baron,  has  already 
captured  21  dogs  laden  with  merchandise  ; he  killed 
84  of  the  smugglers'  dogs,  and  captured  40  others. 
Another  dog  has  killed  30  ; another,  31  smugglers' 
dogs.  This  shows  the  way  the  French  frontier  is 
guarded.  The  Custom  on  the  frontier  is  carried  out 
by  stationary  posts  and  flying  patrols.  In  these 
last,  flying  patrols,  every  Customs  officer  is  accom- 
panied by  a dog.  A dog  is  given  preference  to  a 
bitch.  Every  Customs  officer  of  the  flying  patrols 
brings  up  his  own  dog,  and  in  my  opinion  I think 
that  is  an  excellent  idea. 

During  the  day  the  dog  is  shut  up,  and  he  never 
makes  friends  with  anybody  except  his  master,  who 
brings  his  food.  The  dog  goes  out  on  the  lead  with 
him.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  revenue  dog  ? 
He  must  give  word  of  alarm  on  the  approach  of  a 
smuggler  or  smuggler's  dog,  and  in  case  of  necessity 
attack  either  one  or  the  other.  This  is  not  an  easy 
business,  as  not  only  must  the  dog  attack  the  smug- 
gler, but  he  must  also  attack  his  dog ; and  although 
the  revenue  dogs  are  extremely  zealous,  the  dogs  of 
the  smugglers  are  sometimes  perfect  marvels,  though 
weighed  down  with  tobacco,  lace,  &c.,  and  often  swim 
across  rivers.  To  train  the  dog  to  give  the  alarm 
without  barking,  he  makes  one  of  his  colleagues  pre- 
tend to  be  a smuggler ; the  dog  immediately  barks, 
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but  his  master  reassures  him.  He  then  holds  him 
by  the  muzzle  so  as  to  make  him  growl,  and  then 
rewards  him  with  a sweetmeat.  After  some  lessons 
the  dog  knows  that  if  he  will  growl  he  will  receive  a 
sweetmeat,  and  then  does  not  bark.  Some  dogs  are 
not  even  allowed  to  growl,  but  to  pull  at  the  chain 
of  the  officer.  The  smugglers’  dog  is  killed  without 
pity  by  the  Customs  officer.  Sometimes  he  is  taken 
by  a trap:  in  this  case  he  often  makes  a valuable 
recruit. 


THE  WATCH-DOG  FOR  THE  HOME. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  the  burglar 
most  dreads  when  “cracking  a crib”  is  a 
light  and  a dog  in  the  house.  So  skilled  is 
this  gentleman  nowadays  that  very  few 
bolts  and  bars  present  any  serious  difficulty 
to  him,  and  even  mechanical  alarms  such  as 
electric  bells,  &c.,  he  has  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming.  So  that  unless  there  is  a watch- 
dog downstairs,  the  unfortunate  householder 
lies  sleeping  peacefully,  and  he  and  his  prop- 
erty are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  these 
marauders.  Any  smart  dog  can  give  the 
alarm.  The  tiniest  toy  dog,  sometimes, 
makes  the  best  watch  for  arousing  the 
household ; and  if  the  master  is  fitted  to 
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cope  with  the  burglar,  and  can  use  firearms, 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  if  the 
house  is  occupied  only  by  women,  or  if 
from  any  cause  no  man  is  available  to  con- 
front the  intruder,  the  house,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  life,  not  to  mention  the  property, 
should  be  guarded  indoors  by  a dog  suitable 
for  detecting,  and  powerful  enough  to  cope 
with,  the  burglar.  I do  not  consider  it  a 
wise  method  to  leave  the  dog  loose  at  night. 
He  is  apt  to  wander  about,  leaving  his 
legitimate  bed  to  choose  the  most  comfort- 
able couch  available,  and  go  soundly  asleep, 
perhaps  not  near  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
house.  He  should  be  provided  with  a com- 
fortable bed,  and  be  chained  up  beside  it. 
The  position  of  the  bed  should  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
public  rooms.  In  most  houses  this  means  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  hall.  This 
position  commands  the  entire  lower  part  of 
the  house,  and  no  one  can  mount  up  higher 
without  passing  the  dog.  As  the  public 
rooms  will  most  likely  open  on  to  the  hall, 
the  doors  of  these  rooms  should  all  be  left 
wide  open,  and  thus  all  valuable  property 
in  them  is  under  the  police  supervision  of 
the  dog,  and  he  can  detect  the  sound  of 
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any  window  being  tampered  with  in  the 
rooms,  while  any  one  coming  from  the  base- 
ment could  get  no  farther  than  the  entrance 
to  the  hall,  even  supposing  the  dog  had  not 
heard  the  entrance  below. 

A good  sensible  dog  will  not  bark  without 
a cause,  and  this  should  always  be  inquired 
into.  If  anything  is  at  all  suspicious,  the 
dog  should  be  released  from  the  chain,  and 
he  will  prove,  if  he  is  well  chosen,  a perfect 
weapon  of  defence  for  his  master  or  mistress, 
and  will  do  the  work  required.  Of  course, 
if  the  house  is  very  large,  more  than  one 
dog  is  necessary  indoors,  and  the  second 
dog  should  be  tied  up  in  the  next  most 
vulnerable  point.  I omitted  to  say  that, 
as  halls  are  apt  to  be  rather  draughty,  it 
is  well,  in  winter  at  all  events,  that  the 
dog’s  bed  should  be  in  a box  with  three 
sides,  but  open  in  the  front.  This  is  sup- 
posing the  animal  is  too  large  to  sleep  in 
a basket,  such  as  an  Airedale, ^'retriever, 
collie,  &c.  In  guarding  the  outside  premises, 
such  as  yards,  stables,  &c.,  an  important 
point  is  very  often  overlooked,  and  that 
is,  the  necessity  of  having  the  dog’s  kennel 
in  such  a position  that,  without  the  dog 
first  giving  warning,  no  one  can  approach 
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to  throw  him  poison.  Thus  he  should  be 
placed  far  enough  from  the  entrance  lead- 
ing into  the  yard  to  require  any  evil-inten- 
tioned  person  to  open  the  gate  before  he 
can  throw  the  poisoned  meat.  The  dog 
will  then  have  time  to  give  the  inmates  of 
the  house  notice. 

Many  people  keep  a dog  loose  to  roam 
the  outside  premises,  but  the  great  danger 
is  always  from  poison,  and  also  of  innocent 
people  being  bitten.  Therefore,  if  one  or 
more  dogs  are  kept  chained  to  their  ken- 
nels at  night,  and  these  are  placed  in  well- 
thought-out  places, — that  is,  commanding 
the  vulnerable  positions,  and  safe  from 
immediate  approach  without  due  notice, — 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  dog,  however,  that 
the  cause  of  its  barking  should  be  investi- 
gated. Many  a burglary  has  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  the  emphatic  warnings  given 
by  the  faithful  sentinel,  owing  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  sleepy  householder. 

It  has  often  seemed  a wonderful  thing 
to  me  to  observe  the  devotion  to  its  trust 
which  the  dog  displays.  I had  once  a little 
Scotch  collie.  He  was  allowed  to  run  loose 
about  the  grounds  in  the  daytime,  but  he 
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always  chose  to  take  up  his  position  on 
a small  plateau  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  whence  he  could  view  the 
whole  length  of  the  carriage  - drive.  He 
rarely  left  the  spot.  If  he  were  persuaded 
sometimes  to  take  a stroll  down  the  drive, 
he  would  only  do  so  for  a few  minutes, 
and  would  hurry  back  with  his  fur  and 
ears  erect  in  great  alarm,  lest  some  un- 
authorised person  should  have  approached 
in  his  absence.  How  few  human  beings, 
alas ! could  be  trusted  to  guard  our  property 
with  the  same  faithfulness. 

There  is  a flagrant  abuse  prevalent,  on 
which  I should  like  to  say  a few  words. 
All  over  the  country  there  are  thousands 
of  dogs  doing  faithful  work,  chained  up  in 
yards,  who,  day  after  day,  week  after  wTeek, 
are  never  released  from  the  chain.  Some- 
times the  owners  do  not  realise  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  dog’s  health  and  happiness 
that  he  should  be  allowed  off  for  a time 
every  day,  but  very  often  it  is  sheer 
callousness.  I would  like  to  see  it  made 
a penal  offence  for  any  dog-owner  to  keep 
a dog  without  giving  it  exercise  every  day. 
It  is  slow  torture  to  a wretched  animal  to 
be  treated  in  this  way.  If  it  cannot  be 
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trusted  to  run  loose,  it  should  be  taken 
out  on  a lead. 

Another  point  that  should  be  insisted 
upon  is,  that  the  kennelling  accommodation 
of  the  yard  dog  should  be  comfortable, 
adequate,  and  clean.  How  often  do  we 
see  the  dog  confined  in  a narrow  box, 
sometimes  without  straw,  and  usually  very 
dirty,  with  perhaps  an  opening  through 
which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  can  blow, 
while  the  poor  animal  has  the  choice  of 
this  uncomfortable  den  or  a muddy  puddle 
in  front  to  sit  in. 

He  should  have  a roomy  kennel  standing 
off  the  ground,  with  the  opening  on  one 
of  the  sides,  and  not  at  the  end.  The 
kennel  should  be  large  enough  for  him  to 
be  able  to  get  right  into  the  back,  out 
of  the  cold  air,  if  he  wishes.  He  should 
certainly  have  plenty  of  warm  straw, 
changed  weekly,  and  there  should  be  a 
raised  bench  or  board  in  front  of  the  ken- 
nel opening  for  him  to  sit  upon.  I am 
certain  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  these 
points  require  only  to  be  mentioned  to  en- 
sure an  immediate  alteration  for  the  better 
in  the  treatment  of  yard  dogs,  as  in  many 
instances  extremely  well-intentioned  people 
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do  not  have  enough  understanding  of  the 
sensitive  organisation  of  the  dog  to  know 
the  suffering  their  neglect  causes  him.  Their 
property,  their  very  lives,  are  in  the  care 
of  this  faithful  friend.  Surely,  therefore, 
he  deserves  kindly  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Scent. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  scent,  the 
sportsman  and  the  trainer  of  tracking  dogs 
feel  at  once  a certain  sense  of  uncertainty, 
but  also  of  extreme  interest.  The  further 
one  continues  one’s  study  of  the  properties 
of  scent,  the  greater  seems  to  be  its  mys- 
tery. It  is  certain  that  our  ancestors  of 
prehistoric  times  could  have  given  us  some 
valuable  first-hand  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  not  the  case  that  scenting 
qualities  were  always,  or  are  even  now, 
entirely  confined  to  the  animal  creation. 
On  the  contrary,  as  I say,  our  ancestors 
no  doubt  tracked  their  dinners  and  their 
enemies  quite  as  much  with  their  noses  as 
with  their  eyes  and  ears.  Even  nowadays 
many  native  tribes,  such  as  the  Puongs  of 
Cambodia  in  French  Indo-China,  the  Ainus 
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of  Japan,  and  many  of  the  savages  of  South 
Africa,  have  a keen  sense  of  scent ; while 
the  aborigines  of  Peru  can  distinguish  in 
the  thickest  woods  between  one  of  their 
own  race,  a white  man,  or  a negro,  by 
this  sense  alone.  Among  civilised  beings 
it  is  found  that  where  one  or  more  of  the 
other  senses,  such  as  hearing  and  sight, 
are  damaged,  sometimes  the  instinct  of 
scent  is  developed.  It  has  been  known 
that  deaf-mutes  have  learned  to  distinguish 
persons  by  the  difference  in  the  scent.  To 
the  majority  of  people,  however,  these  emana- 
tions from  the  body  are  perfectly  indis- 
tinguishable, and  therefore  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  obtain  on  the  illusive  properties 
of  scent  is  from  watching  the  behaviour  of 
animals  when  tracking.  Scientists  have 
proved  that  there  are  no  solid  particles  in 
scent — that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain minute  particles  of  divisible  matter. 
Dr  MacPherson  says  : “ The  tenth  part  of 
a grain  of  musk  will  continue  for  years  to 
fill  a room  with  its  odour,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  will  not  be  appreciably 
diminished  in  weight  by  the  finest  balance.” 
Scent  is  therefore  found  to  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  a gas.  From  experiments, 
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it  has  been  proved  that  sewage  does  not 
communicate  to  the  air  any  solid  particles. 
The  offensive  emanation  is  a gas. 

Insects  have  a very  acute  sense  of  smell. 
To  quote  Dr  MacPherson  again : “ The 

faculty  of  scent  is  very  acute  in  certain 
insects.  If  a virgin  female  of  the  moth 
known  as  Saturnia  carpini  is  shut  up  in  her 
box,  males  of  the  same  species  will  trace  her 
out  for  a mile  through  the  parti-odoured  air 
of  a wood.  The  infinitesimal  emanation 
from  the  female  is  powerful  enough  to 
direct  the  male  all  that  distance.” 

We  can  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  scent  is  most 
easily  detected  by  the  dog,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  his  man  - tracking 
duties.  To  take  atmospheric  conditions  first, 
the  ideal  day  for  tracking  work  is  when  the 
air  is  mild  and  moist,  and  the  sky  dull. 

Every  one  has  observed  how  strongly  a 
bed  of  flowers  smells  on  a warm  moist  day, 
while  with  a cold  dry  atmosphere  no  scent  can 
be  detected.  There  are  several  conditions 
which  annul  the  possibilities  of  good  work. 
They  are,  hot  sun,  high  wind, — particularly 
an  east  wind,  as  usually  this  is  a very  dry- 
ing wind, — severe  frost,  snow,  or  heavy  rain. 
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Hot  sun  dries  up  the  surface-soil  and  air, 
so  that  the  scent  cannot  be  retained,  as  it 
is  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  air  that  acts 
as  the  intermediary ; high  wind  blows  the 
scent  away,  frost  and  snow  both  freeze  and 
cover  it  up,  and  heavy  rain  washes  it  away. 
Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  ground  has 
to  be  considered.  Moisture  being  the  inter- 
mediary for  scent,  it  will  be  seen  that  dry 
arid  soils  are  not  retentive.  I have  trained 
dogs  to  track  on  the  seashore,  on  sandy 
dunes,  and  on  the  downs.  Scent  on  these 
surfaces  is  very  elusive,  and  does  not  lie  for 
any  length  of  time, — the  ground  is  so  dry, 
and  is  so  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  High- 
roads, for  the  same  reasons,  are  bad, 
especially  nowadays,  when  tar -spraying  is 
so  largely  resorted  to,  which  has  such  a 
powerful  odour  of  its  own  as  entirely  to 
overpower  any  other,  and  on  account  of  the 
traffic  — especially  motor  traffic,  with  its 
petrol  and  grease  - droppings.  Pavement, 
also,  does  not  hold  scent  for  any  length 
of  time,  on  account  of  its  smooth  surface. 
The  most  favourable  surface  for  the  reten- 
tion of  scent  is  a soft  moist  soil.  A man’s 
trail  through  a damp  soil  or  grass,  more 
especially  if  it  should  run  through  a wood, 
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will  lie  for  an  indefinite  time — certainly  for 
twenty  - four  hours,  supposing  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  likewise  favourable. 
I have  known  it  lie  also  for  a number  of 
hours  on  moist  lanes  that  had  not  been 
walked  on  much  in  the  interval.  Some 
experts  maintain  that  if  a trail  has  been 
run  in  the  evening  and  a severe  dew 
obliterates  it,  when  the  sun  is  up  it  comes 
out  again.  I certainly  have  found  that, 
when  a severe  frost  intervenes,  where  the 
dogs  could  not  run  the  trail  at  all  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  they  were  able 
to  find  it  after  the  sun  had  arisen  and 
had  melted  the  frozen  ground. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  track  on  down-land 
or  sandy  places  or  on  roads,  if  there  is  a low- 
lying  mist  and  the  air  is  warm,  as  this  keeps 
down  the  scent ; but  this  sort  of  ground  will 
always  be  bad  for  holding  scent,  and  hounds 
trained  habitually  on  these  surfaces  will  be 
found  to  be  especially  good  when  they  are 
running  trails  over  meadow-land  or  wood- 
lands. I have  also  mentioned  the  wind  as 
an  accessory  and  as  a drawback  to  scent. 
It  is  certain  that  it  can  act  very  strongly  in 
either  direction,  and  that  very  often  import- 
ant work  has  been  made  or  marred  by  the 
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agency  of  the  wind.  A mild,  south-west, 
moist  wind,  in  certain  sorts  of  tracking,  helps 
marvellously.  I have  shown,  in  the  chapter 
on  Military  Dogs,  how  the  sentry  and  scout 
dog  can  detect  the  scent  of  the  enemy’s 
camp  or  the  approach  of  the  enemy  miles 
off,  if  a kindly  wind  of  this  description,  or, 
in  fact,  a gentle  wind  from  any  direction,  is 
blowing  towards  him,  and  the  same  when 
seeking  for  dead  or  wounded  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  evil  can  be  said  of  the 
wind.  A high  blustery  gale  destroys  all 
scent,  scattering  it  in  all  directions ; and  I 
have  already  said  that  a strongly  blowing 
dry  east  wind  is  very  unfavourable.  A hot 
baking  sun  and  this  wind — a condition  we 
often  get  in  early  summer — is  one  the  trainer 
of  tracking-dogs  dreads  most  of  all.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  night-time  is  the  most 
favourable  for  the  retention  of  scent,  as 
evaporation  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly 
then,  and  this,  of  course,  as  I have  shown, 
is  why  dogs  are  more  especially  useful  at  this 
time.  It  is  even  possible  to  track  a fairly 
recent  trail  on  certain  roads  at  night  in  spite 
of  the  hard  surface,  and  a quite  recent  trail 
on  pavement,  always  supposing  these  have 
not  been  fouled  too  much  by  other  footsteps. 
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Strongly  scented  ground  makes  tracking 
difficult,  as  the  animal  or  human  scent  is 
overpowered : thus  clover  fields,  or  any 
highly  scented  crops,  and  manured  fields, 
are  decided  drawbacks. 

Newly  ploughed  fields  are  unprofitable 
tracking-ground,  the  reason  being  that  the 
turned  - up  earth  has  a strong  aromatic 
odour  of  its  own,  apart  from  that  of  the 
chemicals,  &c.,  that  may  have  been  pre- 
viously put  into  it. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  scent  left  by  a 
man,  much  interesting  speculation  arises  as 
to  whether  the  dog  works  entirely  by  foot 
scent,  or  if  he  depends  as  well  on  body  scent, 
and  if  so,  how  much.  As  yet,  all  experi- 
ments by  experts  have  not  to  any  extent 
given  us  a decided  answer  on  this  point. 
I here  give  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  which  Dr  Romanes  carried  out. 

“ On  one  occasion  Dr  Romanes  put  a most 
intelligent  bitch  to  a crucial  test.  He 
walked  for  fifty  yards  in  his  ordinary 
shooting-boots ; then  he  walked  a hundred 
yards  in  his  stockings,  and  completed  an- 
other hundred  yards  on  his  bare  feet.  The 
bitch  followed  the  first  part  of  the  trail 
at  full  speed. 
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“ Changing  the  experiments,  he  soaked 
his  ordinary  shooting  - boots  with  oil  of 
aniseed,  and  walked  with  these  over  the 
park.  Strange  to  say,  this  strong  odour 
did  not  interfere  with  the  bitch’s  scent, 
for  it  ran  him  down  as  quickly  as  before. 

“ Accordingly,  this  keen  observer  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  setter  distinguished 
his  trail  from  that  of  all  others  by  the 
peculiar  smell  of  his  boots,  and  not  by  the 
particular  scent  of  his  feet  or  body.  The 
exudations  from  his  feet  required  to  be  com- 
bined with  shoe-leather,  and  brown  paper 
can  stop  the  transmission  of  that  scent.” 

I give  the  above  quotation  with  all  due 
deference  to  such  a renowned  authority ; 
but  I myself,  from  my  own  experiments, 
am  not  prepared  to  accept,  without 
reserve,  all  he  says,  as  my  experience  goes 
to  show  that  a trail  run  in  stockinged  feet, 
or  bare  feet,  is  more  favourable  for  tracking 
than  that  run  in  boots.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  dog  goes  both  by  foot  scent 
on  the  ground  and  also  by  body  scent, 
when  this  latter  scent  is  there,  and  I think 
that  this  is  another  reason  why  tracking 
in  the  evening  or  at  night  is  so  much  easier 
for  the  dog.  The  air  at  this  time  being 
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both  moist  and  still,  the  fugitive’s  body 
scent  remains  suspended  in  the  air  as  he 
goes  along,  and  this  is  a great  additional 
aid  to  the  dog.  I have  experimented  with 
a man  mounted  on  a bicycle.  During  the 
daytime,  when  conditions  were  unfavourable, 
the  dog  was  unable  to  track  him  thus 
mounted,  but  in  the  cool  stillness  of  the 
evening  it  was  extremely  remarkable  to 
watch  the  animal  following  the  direction 
the  man  had  taken  through  most  intricate 
ways.  This  could  only  have  been  by  the 
body  scent.  Another  proof  that  a man’s 
body  scent  helps  the  dogs  immensely  is  that 
a man,  hot  with  running,  is  much  easier 
to  track  than  when  he  is  cool ; and  further- 
more, that  a representative  of  the  great 
“ unwashed  ” can  be  much  more  easily  run 
down  than  a member  of  society  who  takes 
his  daily  matutinal  tub. 

The  scent  of  blood  is,  to  the  dog,  a great 
asset  when  on  the  trail.  If  two  men  have 
walked  into  a wood,  one  uninjured  and  the 
other  wounded,  it  will  be  the  latter,  almost 
certainly,  that  the  dog  will  run  down  first, 
and  the  blood  scent  remains  suspended  in 
the  air  for  a very  long  time,  even  under  un- 
favourable atmospheric  conditions.  When 
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walking  down  a highroad  with  two  of  my 
hounds  on  a windy  day,  they  suddenly 
stopped  and  tugged  desperately  at  their 
leads  towards  a wall  which  they  tried  to 
scale.  On  investigation  I found,  some  way 
off,  in  a field,  that  an  accident  had  taken 
place,  and  a good  deal  of  blood  been  spilt. 

I have  also  experimented  with  blood 
trails  along  highroads,  and  across  much 
trodden  spaces,  and  have  found  the  dogs 
could  always  pick  them  out. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  a trail 
can  lie,  this  is  a point  on  which  it  is  unwise 
to  dogmatise.  The  practical  expert  is  aghast 
at  the  wild  statements  made  by  persons 
who  have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what 
they  are  talking  about,  or  else  have  some 
knife  of  their  own  to  grind.  Many  of  these 
statements  emanate  from  well-meaning  people 
who,  owning  a pet  retriever,  &c.,  make  one  or 
two  experiments  with  it  by  having  it  slipped 
after  them  or  a member  of  the  family,  under 
various  conditions.  Now,  what  a dog  can  do, 
following  its  own  master,  or  some  one  whom 
it  knows  perfectly  well,  is  no  criterion  for  any 
practical  work, — that  is,  tracking  a person 
whom  it  may  never  even  have  seen,  and 
who  may  have  left  the  place  hours  before. 
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A dog  that  may  do  excellent  tracking 
work  after  its  master,  with  whose  scent 
it  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  able  to  pick  it' 
out  among  hundreds  of  other  scents,  might 
not  be  able  to  track  a stranger  ten  minutes 
after  he  had  started.  But  these  good  people, 
having  made  some  interesting  trials  with 
Fido,  publish  statements  as  to  what  they 
have  proved  can  be  accomplished  in  track- 
ing, and  this  is  extremely  misleading. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  it  is  certain 
that  a man’s  — and  by  this  I mean  a 
stranger’s — scent  will  lie  strongly  enough 
for  the  dog  to  track  for  many  hours.  But 
as  to  how  many  hours  exactly,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  state  of 
moisture  both  in  the  ground  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  if  there  be  any  wind,  and  if 
the  trail  has  remained  unfouled  by  other 
footsteps.  Where  all  conditions  are  favour- 
able— that  is  to  say,  in  warm  damp  weather 
with  no  wind,  and  supposing  the  trail  runs 
mostly  on  warmish  moist  soil,  and  especially 
if  trees  overshadow  the  way  and  if  no 
one  has  passed  by — it  is  possible  for  the 
scent  to  lie  strongly, — certainly  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  perhaps  longer.  But  all 
statements  as  to  man-tracking  several  days 
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after  the  trail  has  been  made  are  untrue. 
Many  of  these  stories  come  to  us  from 
abroad ; but  I have  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  German  detectives  for  saying 
that  they  emanate  from  private  persons,  and 
are  not  facts.  So  ignorant  are  most  persons 
as  to  the  properties  of  scent,  and  so  numerous 
the  absurdities  it  is  expected  the  dogs  can 
accomplish,  that  the  Berlin  Criminal  Track- 
ing-Dog authorities  have  had  to  issue  orders 
under  which  the  dogs  are  to  be  applied  for 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Before  the  canine 
detectives  are  allowed  to  go  out,  a clear 
statement  of  the  facts  has  to  be  com- 
municated,— the  nature  of  the  crime,  how 
long  since  it  happened,  the  sort  of  neigh- 
bourhood, if  the  trail  has  been  fouled,  &c. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  track  a man  on 
horseback,  and  one  authority  gives  minute 
directions  for  training  the  dog  to  do  this — 
namely,  that  the  rider,  when  making  a trail, 
should  mount  and  dismount  every  now  and 
again,  so  as  to  encourage  the  dog ; but 
personally  I think  the  advice  is  beside  the 
question  altogether,  as  I do  not  believe  for 
an  instant  that  the  dog  is  in  this  case 
following  the  man’s  scent  nearly  so  much 
as  that  of  the  body  scent  of  the  horse.  A 
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horse’s  skin  gives  off  a more  powerful  scent 
than  that  of  a man,  and  therefore  it  is  by 
the  horse’s  body  scent  that  the  dog  does 
its  work. 

A friend  of  mine,  a doctor,  tells  me  how 
his  dog  is  able  to  track  him  on  his  rounds  in 
the  town  when  he  is  in  his  dog-cart.  In 
this  case,  again,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  dog  goes  by  the  body  scent  from  the 
horse  and  man  than  from  a trail  left  by 
the  horse’s  shoes. 

A dog’s  nose  is  a delicate  organ,  and  where 
the  animal  is  used  for  tracking  purposes, 
all  the  surroundings  of  the  kennel  should  be 
very  carefully  taken  into  consideration.  Too 
much  use  of  disinfectants  is  deleterious  to 
the  dog’s  scenting  powers.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  aids  to  kennel  sanitation  are  too 
frequently  used  to  cover  up  the  evidences  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a lazy  kennelman.  If 
plenty  of  fresh  water  is  used,  the  disinfectants 
will  not  be  required  in  any  great  quantities, 
but  should  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  rinsing  of  the  kennel  drains.  A dusty 
atmosphere  is  also  bad  for  the  animal’s  nose, 
and  after  a dusty  railway  journey  or  march, 
if  the  dog  has  to  start  working  at  once,  it  is 
as  well  to  wash  the  nose  in  clean  warm  water. 
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Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  scent-carry- 
ing power  of  water.  Personally,  I believe 
that  water  retains  scent  to  a certain  extent, 
and  in  support  I have  Mr  Isaac  Bell ; and 
Colonel  Williams,  of  America,  states  : “Few 
fox-hunters  will  believe  that  water  retains 
scent,  and  I for  years  thought  not  myself; 
in  fact,  it  was  only  recently,  while  on  a deer- 
hunting trip  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  that  I 
found  the  contrary  to  be  true.  The  deer 
would  invariably  take  to  the  lagoons,  and 
have  to  pass  through  low  lands  covered  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  with  clear,  clean 
water ; no  bushes  or  vegetation  were  near 
enough  to  retain  particles  of  scent,  and 
enough  wind  was  blowing  to  carry  away 
any  body  scent  before  the  hounds  reached 
these  points,  but  they  never  faltered,  but 
owned  the  line  as  correctly  as  if  on  the  blue 
grass  fields  of  their  native  heath.” 

This,  however,  can  only  apply  to  still 
water.  I have  been  able  to  teach  dogs  to 
take  to  running  water  when  running  a trail, 
but  there  they  must  have  been  guided  by 
body  scent  in  the  air  above  the  water,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  was  especially  notice- 
able when  they  took  to  water  lower  down 
than  the  man  had  crossed — his  scent  having 
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been  carried  down  by  the  draught  of  the 
water. 

From  all  I have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  handler  of  dogs  must,  in  order  to  be 
expert,  thoroughly  understand,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  this  mysterious  agency  of  scent, 
which  is  an  element  quite  outside  any  power 
of  the  dog ; and  where  the  poor  beast  might 
be  blamed  by  an  ignoramus  for  bad  work, 
the  fact  might  be  that  it  was  being  asked 
to  do  an  impossibility,  and  that  no  trail 
remains  for  it  to  follow. 

While  I have  given  the  beliefs  of  author- 
ities on  this  question,  and  also  those  aspects 
which  have  come  particularly  under  my  own 
notice,  I am  of  the  strongest  opinion  that  it 
is  a mistake  to  dogmatise  too  much  on  any 
particular  point.  Only  the  novice,  or  one 
who  has  had  merely  elementary  experience, 
does  so,  while  the  man  who  has  perhaps 
spent  his  life  investigating  the  subject 
knows  that  he  has  still  much  to  learn. 
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